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“THE CIRCLE OF THE GOLDEN YEAR.” 
JuLy. 
When July comes, the broad and fertile plain, 
Afar and near, is rich with waving grain ; 
With wheat and oats, and fields of nodding rye, 
And growing corn, with streamers waving high; 
While from the hayfield comes the noisy song 
Of cutter bar and tedder all day long. 
—Clarence Hawkes. 
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FOOD FOR THE FAMILY OF MAN. 


MILK, EGGS AND MEAT. 


Their Food Value, Looking to the Nutrition and De- 
velopment of the Human System. 


Milk as a Natural, Complete Food 

It Contains all of the Life-Sustaining Qualities. 

The Standard Nourishment for Invalids and Fever Patients. 
The Egg as a Substitute for Meat 

Some Suggestions for the Cook. 

* Variety is the Spice of Life.” 

Nutritive Elements from Inexpensive Sources 


3HE natural food of all the 
higher orders of animal life, 
is found in milk, which con- 
tains all of the elements to 
promote health and growth 
in the young, combined and 
held in solution in such 
manner as to afford the 
easiest and simplest form 
of nourishment. The im- 
mature tissues of the in- 
fant, as in the young of 
lower orders, are not yet 
adapted to digest the hard 
and varied food elements 
found in vegetable, cereal, fruit or flesh. But nature, 
true to herself, provides for the needs of her depend- 
ent ones, by furnishing the elements required to build 
up and strengthen the young life, in just the combi- 
nation best adapted to the results necessary to be 
attained. As the digestive strength of the young 
animal develops, nature designates the food to be 
sought, and that wonderful power which we call in- 
stinct leads to the proper selection, from among the 


bountiful supplies provided for all the creatures of 
the habitable earth. 

These facts regarding milk would show conclusively 
that it must contain all of the life-sustaining qualities, 
and this logical deduction is borne out in experience. 
Milk is one of the most invigorating of foods. A 
glass of it, slowly sipped, will wonderfully strengthen 
and refresh a weary person; and that not because 
milk is a stimulant—for it is not—but because its 
nutritive elements are held in such available form that 
they may be immediately taken up by the digestive 
powers and turned into those channels in which they 
will * do the most good.” In the meantime, as eighty- 
seven per cent. of the quantity taken consists of 
water, thirst is well quenched, the contents of the 
stomach being so diluted as to greatly facilitate 
digestion. 

To obtain the best effects milk should always be 
taken into the stomach slowly. By the natural proc- 
ess, it can be secured in no other way, and we may 
feel certain that nature makes no mistake in this pro- 
vision. Very many persons who complain that they 
are unable to take milk without derangement of the 
stomach would doubtless find it not only digestible 
but beneficial, if taken in a proper manner. 

The simple and well-established fact that milk in 
some form is the standard food for invalids and fever 
patients, where the digestive powers have been greatly 
weakened, shows its adaptability to all classes of 
consumers. Without going into detail as to the 
chemical action involved, it may be said that the 
thirteen per cent. of nutritive elements found in 
average milk consist almost equally of fats, casein 
and milk sugar, there being altogether less than one 
per cent. of ash, or solid waste matter. There is a 
sufficient quantity of the albuminoids to unite with 
the casein in flesh-forming, both the fats and the sugar 
serve in heat production, while the latter has also a 
direct value as a food element, joining in promoting 
the assimilation of the albuminoids. 

The best results are always obtained when milk is 
taken in its freshness—the fresher the better. Fol- 
lowing nature, it would be taken warm from the reser- 
voirs of the dam, but this is rarely practicable. It 
should be kept in the most natural state possible, a 
cold temperature being the best and safest preserva- 
tive. Scalding or sterilizing by heat comes next, 
although the quality, taste, and to some degree the 
elements, of the milk are thereby changed. The ad- 
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dition of chemical agents is a snare and delusion, and 
should be vigorously frowned down. 

Next to milk, the egg is doubtless the most com- 
plete of foods. All incubated young, such as the 
familiar chickens and like young fowls, which are 
hatched from eggs, not only find therein their birth- 
place, but food material for several hours or days at 
the beginning of their brief lives. During warm 
weather, especially, eggs are the most wholesome 
substitute for meats, and might be used with mental, 
physical and financial profit —the latter from the fact 
that in most markets an equal quantity of nutriment 
can unquestionably be derived from eggs more 
cheaply than from meats. They have the additional 
advantage of being very easily cooked, saving not a 
little hard and heating labor during the summer sea- 
son, while they are relished by almost every one. Like 
milk, the egg should be fresh, but it is sometimes 
difficult to secure this quality, owing to the ease with 
which deception may be practiced as to the age of 
the “fruit,” and the proneness of human nature to 
make declarations which will add shekels to the purse. 

Eggs should not be cooked too much. This is one 
of the most important considerations regarding their 
preparation. Without attempting to enter the domain 
sacred to the cook, with the purpose of instructing 
that personage as to the discharge of her duties, a 
few words regarding the methods of cooking an egg— 
or sume of the methods—may not be amiss in this 
connection. 

A poached egg is one of the most delicious and 
digestible ways in which this food can be presented. 
The water should be slightly salted, and almost at the 
boiling temperature ; but it should not quite boil, as 
that will tear and roughen the egg. There need not 
be more than an inch of water in the vessel, and the 
egg, having been carefully broken into a cup or 
saucer, should be gently slid in. The hot water 
should be dipped over the yolk as it cooks, in order 
that the white may be properly done before the yolk 
has cooked too much. A flat skimmer is an excellent 
article for removing the egg from the water ; it should 
be at once placed upon a hot slice of toast, on awarm 
plate, and the sooner it is served, the more delicious 
and delicate it will be found. Some French cooks 
poach an egg in a sort of compact ball by giving to 
the water a quick rotary motion with a fork or similar 
utensil, dropping the egg in the center of the little 
maelstrom thus formed. 

In scrambling and frying eggs, full allowance should 
be made for the fact that they absorb sufficient heat 
to continue the cooking process for some little time 
after being taken from the fire ; while treated by any 
method, they harden in an appreciable degree as they 
cool. An egg, hard fried or hard boiled, is fit only for 
the strongest digestion ; while cooked to a proper de. 
gree it is adapted to any stomach, is easy and quick 
of digestion, and is rich in nutritive qualities. 

But for the ordinary person it would be vain to 
expect a milk diet or an egg diet to satisfy the natural 
craving of the appetite for a variety of food. In fact, 


even the most nutritious and health-giving food, sup- 
plied day after day and week after week, would cause 
a revulsion of feeling amounting to little less than 
loathing. Who does not recall instances in which an 
invalid, kept for a long time principally or entirely 
upon broth, gruel, milk or some other article adapted 
to the stomach, and which has wrought the desired 
result in restored health, perhaps after hope of resto- 
ration has been largely relinquishe¢, has come to en- 
tertain such a sense of loathing for that particular 
article of diet that nothing short of necessity would 
for a very long time induce the disgusted individual 
to taste, touch or handle that which had become 
obnoxious ? 

It is a wonderful provision of nature that among 
the most common and inexpensive of her products 
the most adequate stores of nutrition for the human 
family are tobe found. Grains, vegetables and fruits 
are health-preserving and strength-giving. Milk, 
beans, rice, with plenty of wheat bread, meat and fish 
occasionally, and eggs almost daily—a food schedule 
based upon these materials would keep the normal 
system in its best condition, and endow it with the 
energy of an active, strong vitality. Much must de- 
pend upon the method of cooking, however. since 
the choicest of materials may be so treated in the 
kitchen as to be deprived of their best elements, and 
made even harmful. 

This matter of meats is an important one, on more 
than a single account. Without taking the position 
of our vegetarian friends, who have doubtless a basis 
for the faith which is in them, we may from an eco- 
nomic standpoint urge the preference of less expen- 
sive foods. To adopt the theory of a certain writer, 
who claims that for a hard-working man it is a ne- 
cessity to get from his food five ounces of nitrites 
daily, we may naturally inquire what quantity of the 
various materials usually found upon the working- 
man’s table will yield that amount of life-fuel. It will 
be found in two pounds of wheat, or in ten pounds of 
cabbage — notwithstanding the current belief that 
cabbage is a strong type of vegetable nutrient. Now 
the cost of two pounds of wheat is much less than 
that of ten pounds of cabbage; but if we go into the 
meat department, we shall find that four pounds of 
beef or six pounds of pork are required to give the 
same food value—and the cost goes up the scale with 
a rush. If we drop into fowl or game, the expense 
will be still greater in proportion to the rarity of the 
species ; while the same wil! be true of such food as 
oysters and other shell fish, but not of the ordinary 
food fish of the markets, which as a rule are less ex- 
pensive than meats for like “ nitrite power.” 

But there is more than mere equivalents of “raw 
materials ” to be considered. As we have observed 
in the case of our invalid, there must be the “ relish,” 
which makes the meal appetizing and cheering, or 
the mere fact of building up the waste tissues by new 
tissues, to waste again in their turn, does not consti- 
tute life in its fullest or best measure. So long as 
palates exist, and perform their functions, a variety 
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of food will be demanded. The gratification of this 
sense of taste, in a reasonable degree, gives zest to 
the meal, invests the table-gathering of the family 
with a charm, aids digestion and inspires the pleas- 
ant thought which tends to make life bright and 
cheerful rather than merely endurable. 

It has been truly said that “it is not all of life to 
live,” and this applies to the food supply, as well as 
to the other conditions and relations of livirz. Be- 
cause two pounds of wheat contain the necessary 
amount of nutrients to replenish the wastes of the 
body for a day, it does not follow that each working- 
man should dole out to himself merely that amount 
ot cereal food because in that manner he can supply 
the life-energies at the lowest possible cost. On the 

ther hand, learning and studying the lessons of a 
broad and true economy, his table should be sup- 
plied with such a variety as will give zest to the 
feast and satisfaction to the appetite, while at the 
same time the material needs of the body have ad- 
equate supply. 

lt is not necessary to be extravagant in order to 
“set a good table:” but to do so in the best manner 
requires care in the selection of appetizing materials ; 
care in the work of their preparation and cooking; 
care in tastefully serving ; and above all, care to ap- 
proach the table in such a spirit as shall inspire diges- 
tion, conducing to health and strength ;—for true 
now, as in the days long gone, it is that “ better is a 
dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith.”’ 

—Once a Milkmaid. 
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IN AND OUT OF FASHION. 


The Butterfly Cape, how it flutters and floats 
On the air, near the nape of fair maiden throats, 
How it gracefully flings its deftly-made wings, 
In circuitous rings round each form wnaere it clings 
In rainbow hue shades, either brilliant or plain, 
Covering matrons or maids, some modest, some vain, 
Whether blonde or brunette, whether aged or young, 
Whether jauntily set, or carelessly hung, 

The Butterfly Cape. 


‘Gainst the Butterfly Cape, while fashion edicts 

And winds its red tape, vain will be the kicks, 

For still it will float round the feminine throat; 

By unanimous vote, this latest spring coat 

Will be flying about till the fad is worn out, 

Then, then for a rout and turning about, 

To some new-fangled claim that fashion may name, 

Untl then, without blame, will rage “all the same” 
The Butterfly Cape. 


But the Butterfly Cape when it has long remained hid, 

In some old oak chest, pray, don’t raise the lid, 

For a garment rare will be moldering there, 

Once wondrous fair now more like a scare- 

Crow, because not in the style, for the world wiil smile 

To see the Butterfly Cape again, the while 

Dame Fashion shall say, “ Oh, put it away, 

Twas the thing to wear yesterday, but not to-day "— 
The Butterfly Cape 


—John Wentworth. 
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EVENTIDE 


We stand upon a hill, green-robed and fair ; 
A touch of frost is on the bracing air, 
The neighboring pines lift up their heads sublime, 
Too wise to doff their robes near winter time. 
A cloud far south portends the coming snow, 
That soon will whiten all the vales below: 
And wrap the hills, and the brown pastures bare, 
In fleecy robes with all a mother’s care. 
The purple mountains rise against the west, 
Like isles enchanted, that are full of rest. 
The crescent moon hargs low—a star comes out— 
Then, one by one, they gather all about. 
Fair lights below, but fairer still above, 

light forever with a Father's love. 

—Clara B. Heath. 
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THE TWO DECISIONS. 
A Story for the Girls of the Household in Two Parts. 


Part I. 


ant voice, and Agnes Lyon 
found herself seated once 
more in a carriage after 
seven days and nights of 
railway travel. The speaker 
stepped in after her and 
closed the door, while the 
vehicle rolled rapidly away 
from the great highway of 
the nations, and crossing 
the brilliant and crowded 
marts of commerce, entered 
the more sequestered and peaceful avenues of 
domestic life. The short February day had long 
since deepened into night, and there was something 
weird and awful to the young girl in thus being 
whirled away into regions unknown. She peered out 
into the street, but could distinguish nothing but stiff 
rows of houses—counterparts of each other—an 
occasional lamp-post, a street car trundling along a 
cross street, and a few belated pedestrians hurrying 
homeward under sheltering umbrellas, for a light rain 
was falling and the sea breeze blows chill on such 
evenings in San Francisco. Coming, at nineteen 
years of age, three thousand miles to earn her bread, 
the timid girl of New England birth and breeding 
may be pardoned, at this hour, a faint feeling of 
homesickness, and a painful shrinking from the very 
life she had accepted with hope and eagerness a 
few weeks before. 

Her comfanion, a youth about twenty-four years 
of age, scanned her face by the dim light of the 
coach lamps and was touched by her evident weari- 
ness and despondency. Wishing to extend a friendly 
sympathy, he said kindly, ‘* You must be very tired, 
Miss Lyon. We shall reach your uncle's in about ten 
minutes.” 

Agnes started nervously. Lost in the sensation of 
discerning somewhat of her new life and its sur- 
roundings, she had forgotten that she was not alone. 


HIS way, Miss,” said a pleas- 
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“Yes,” she answered, “I am tired, and it is all so 
new and large and strange to me. I don’t think I 
shall ever like to live in these prison-like houses,” 
and she sent a loving thought back to a certain little 
village clinging to a green hillside in Vermont. 
Although she had left it buried under five feet of 
snow, its summer bloom alone went with her across 
the continent. 

“Wait a few days until you have seen the glory of 
the mountains and the beauty of the sea,” was the 
reply. Agnes felt the cheer and promise of the 
words, and was strengthened by a glance at the 
kindly, earnest face, opposite her. He evidently did 
not wish to intrude unpleasantly upon her, and 
silence, but for the rumbling of the coach, fell again 
between them. The girl sent several furtive glances 
after her first one, and wished that he would speak 
again—his tones were so pleasant and his manners so 
artlessly honest. Her mental query, ‘‘ I wonder if he 
is one of the natives,” found expression in, “ Have 
you lived long in California ?” 

“Well, I have spent about twenty-four years here, 
and like it well enough to stay a while,” he replied, 
smilingly. “I was born up in Placer county. But 
here we are, and there are the boys watching for 
their Eastern cousin. Loyal Californians as we all 
are,”’ he added, “you can’t think how we bow down 
to Eastern importations. That family which has a 
visiting relative or friend from the East is the envy 
of all less fortunate people.” Agnes laughed to find 
herself such a valuable acquisition to a San Fran- 
ciscan household, and was handed from the carriage 
to meet the eager gaze of a trio of boys and the warm 
greeting of her semi-invalid aunt, who had builded 
more upon the coming of her husband’s niece than 
that innocent young woman suspected. 

Mrs. James Harmon Lyon was one of the most 
selfish women that ever drew breath—always in re- 
fined, delicate ways, you must understand, so that 
few people suspected her fault. Her plea of ill- 
health, largely ill-grounded, afforded her ample ex- 
cuse for declining all disagreeable exertion, and for 
securing to herself all the dainties and luxuries she 
desired. Her demands upon those nearest her were 
heavy and constant, but softened by pleasant man- 
ners and appreciative words; still if these demands 
were not met, she knew how to wound and where to 
strike. Robert Nye, who had attended Agnes from 
the station, had measured her character more cor- 
rectly than any other person. He was employed 
in her husband’s law office, and had been for two 
years a member of his family. He understood 
why the services of the chambermaid had been dis- 
pensed with, and why a seamstress had not been 
employed in the three months that had elapsed since 
Mr. Lyon had written for his orphaned niece to make 
her home with them while accepting a position in 
the —— Institute for Young Ladies. The teacher of 

German was to be married and he had secured the 
position for Agnes whose attainments in the modern 
languages were exceptionally fine. In addition to 


the German she was expected to teach English gram. 
mar and history. 

We cannot follow the next five years of the young 
teacher’s life. They were often hard and harassing. 
How, when she came home weary with her day’s 
work, she was met by the wants and exactions of her 
aunt; how the boys were sent to her for all the little 
services needed at feminine hands; how she was 
almost stifled with the burdens and needs of other 
people there is not room to tell. 

But of the true and manly aid, the tender sym. 
pathy, the constant, watchful kindness, of good 
Robert Nye, I must make mention. From the first 
night of her arrival to that last day, when, accom. 
panying her a short distance on her homeward jour- 
ney, he grasped her hand on the California border 
and turned his sad face again to the Western sea, 
he had stood her firm friend. She had not thought 
why Robert was so kind. She had so needed him. 
and it seemed to her that everything in her life and 
conduct would show that she had an anchorage in 
the far East. She had told her uncle and aunt that 
she expected to return thither and be married some 
day, and, although this fact had been early com. 
municated to Robert, he was none the less devoted 
than before the unwelcome announcement. 

Perhaps he thought that lovers were uncertain 
quantities, whose relation to each other might dimin- 
ish in proportion to the distance between them 
—perhaps he thought she had not understood her 
own heart heretofore—at all events, he seemed 
determined to help her when he could and enjoy 
what of her society was granted him. And _ poor 
Agnes leaned heavily upon his aid and sympathy 
without knowing it. Her aunt discouraged her ac 
quaintance with young people of her own age, that 
she might the more fully engross her attention, and 
drained her young life of the brightness that might 
have come from such associations. Robert Nye 
could not be discouraged. He would insist in the 
presence of her uncle, that Agnes looked pale and 
needed the air, and soon they would be taking the salt 
sea breeze out on the Cliff House road: or, he would 
take her to an opera which she “could not afford to 
miss,” or to a lecture or other entertainment. and 
thwarted the aunt’s designs upon her niece’s strength 
and time in many ways. 

In after years, when Agnes was able from a higher 
standpoint to calmly look back and survey this perio¢ 
of her life, she saw that Robert’s friendship had been 
the one safe, broad rock in a sea of fog and oft times 
tempest. 

Mrs. Lyon was afraid to oppose Robert too ft 
Besides, she was proud of his attentions to her 
niece, for he was a highly “eligible party” for a0) 
girl to capture. The rising young lawyer would no 
need to depend upon his success at the bar for sup 
port. There were acres and acres of rich whe 
lands in the Sacramento valley and a fine estate " 
Placer county to be shared with a sister when £0 
should come of age, and had Agnes been free & 
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accept his suit, Mrs. Lyon would have encouraged it, 
for family reasons. But she saw that the girl was 
loyal to her first love and would not be moved by 
any sordid considerations. Therefore, since nothing 
could come of. it, why should she be wasting time in 
drives and such romancing ? 

Sometimes, when Mrs. Lyon remembered all that 
Agnes was turning away from, and also, it must be 
confessed, how many advantages the match had for 
her own family—summers in the country at no ex- 
pense—a relative in town living in the good style that 
Robert would certainly maintain,—she was half pro- 
yoked that the girl could be so blind to her oppor- 
tunities. One day as she watched Agnes bending 
over a letter the postman had just brought,—how 
much of the girl’s time it took to answer those let- 
ters, too,—she exclaimed fretfully : declare, Agnes, 
one would think this poor young student of yours 
was a live lord, you are so willing to work and wait 
for him, so anxious to sacrifice your life to his am- 
bitions, when you might have as lovely a home as 
any woman need ask for and everything you want. I 
am sure there is not a finer young man in the whole 
thousand miles of California, or in the United States 
for that matter, than Robert Nye.” 

Agnes started at this cruel thrust and held her 
head up proudly. “ We will not discuss the subject, 
aunt. I have no reason to suppose that Robert wants 
tne wife you are so kindly selecting for him.” 

~ Then it is because you are without reason,” was 
the quick retort. ‘“‘Your uncle and I have long 
known ‘"—a light tread was heard on the porch and 
Robert’s cheery face looked in at the bay window. 
Agnes gathered up her letter and fled to her room, 
leaving her aunt to make excuses for her disappear- 
ance. Robert took his ride alone that day, while the 
sobbing girl tried to look at her life bereft of its one 
present support. But youth cannot long be sad. 
Hope springs eternal, in the youthful breast at least. 
Her aunt must be mistaken. Robert had been kind, 
very kind, certainly, but nothing more. It must be 
so, since anything else would be so dreadful. 

True, John was poor, as her aunt had said, but she 
loved him and believed in his future, and was willing 
to wait for luxuries until his splendid talents could 
command them, or even to do without them alto- 
gether, did an unappreciative world not reward his 
toil with riches. If she was by his side what would 
it matter if the way was rough sometimes? She 
could look to John and forget it. And if there were 
trials and disappointments ahead of him, she, trained 
in a school of trial, could soothe and sustain him. 
O, if she could only look into his face now, and then 
the thought of that other bright face at the window 
made her shudder. No, no, Robert was good and 
kind and patient, more patient than John, perhaps, 
but her heart was John’s forever. 

In the weeks that followed, Agnes was very careful 
not to be too friendly with Robert. She spoke often 
of going home at the close of the school year. She 
even brought herself, one day, to speak of her ap- 


Robert might some time meet her friend. “Can't 
say that I’m dying to see him,” answered Robert, as 
he turned his head to watcha passing horse. It must 
have been a very peculiar animal for he rose and 
walked to the window to catch the last glimpse of 
its retreating hoofs. Agnes was troubled. She was 
afraid she had madea great mistake. She tried to in- 
vent an excuse for leaving the room. How welcome, 
for once, would have been her aunt's exacting voice. 

But she had no need to tremble so. The brave 
fellow would not hurt her with his love. He was so 
strong, so different from any other man she knew. 
He turned and came back to his chair. “I hope you 
will be happy, Agnes. No one could desire your 
happiness more than I, but I do not expect to ever 
look upon it. California is good enough for me—it 
will be alonesome place, though, when you are gone,” 
he added, not daring tosay more That wasall. A 
deeper, truer love, never came near a woman and made 
no sign of its suffering—uttered no cry at its loss. 

Agnes returned East and married her poor young 
lover. He had just entered upon the practice of 
medicine in an inland city, and years of self-denial 
awaited her. For let it be understood, once for all, 
that she who cannot take up her cross and deny herself, 
should never marry an ambitious, poor young man. 
There were books and surgical instruments to be 
bought and opportunities for study and comparison 
to be grasped at any cost. There came little mouths 
to feed and little children to care for, while the young 
doctor gained slowly, although surely, in practice. 
All this meant close, unremitting care and labor for 
Agnes; but in the midst of toil and sometimes dis- 
couragement, with hands full to overflowing, she kept 
the home fire bright, and what work ever became a 
woman better ? 

In those days of the first decade of her married 
life, 1 used sometimes to fear she had done herself a 
wrong in giving out so much and requiring so little. 
But she, too, had ambitions, subdued though they 
were. It was almost pitiful to watch her eager at- 
tempts to keep pace with her husband’s develop- 
ment, while struggling with the cares and toils made 
necessary by insufficient means; but I never saw 
them together and witnessed the perfect love and 
confidence between them, without feeling that all 
was still well with her. And now, after fifteen years 
of married life for love, she is rewarded by honor 
and position and increasing wealth, with a character 
refined and ennobled through- much sinking of self, 
and a heart enriched by the love which sacredly kept 
has grown deeper and fuller in all these years. 

—Ruth Armstrong. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 


The waking dawn, 
When night-fallen dews, by day’s warm courtship won, 
From reeking roses climb'd to kiss the sun ; 
Nature, new blossom’d, shed her colors round, 
The .ew-bent primrose kiss’d the breeze-swept ground 
—Aaron H 
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Women Who Dared and Did, 


WHILE WELL MAINTAINING THEIR ACCUSTOMED PLACES IN THE MORE EFFECTIVE FIELD OF 
THE *“*HIGHER LIFE OF THE HOUSEHOLD.”’ 


(See Frontispiece.) 


Tue Epitors AND PuBLisHEeRsS of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, kindly offered the Committee on Aids 
and Charities of the Springfield City Hospital, the Emoluments that might accrue from a Woman's 
Edition of the Sunday Union. The offer was promptly accepted by the Aids and Charities Com- 
mittee Officials of the Hospital, and the Woman’s Edition of the Union for Sunday, May roth, 
was the handiwork entirely—editorial and business—of the said Committee of Officials and others 
having deep personal interest in the matter. The outcome of this generous proposition of the 
Union Mahagers, combined with the painstaking efforts of the Hospital Committee in question, was 
the carrying out of the plan proposed, with a view to the best possible pecuniary results. 


ROLL OF HONOR. 


Managing Editress, Mrs. Henry A. Goutp Local Editress, - - Mrs. C. Newey 

Editress-in-Chigf, - Mrs. WaLteR H. Wesson Sporting Editress, -  - Mrs. GIDEON WELLS 

Telegraph Editress, - Miss Emtty B. Heppen Theatrical Editress, - Mrs. FREDERICK Harris 

Suburban LEiditress, Mrs. FREDERICK B. Doren Children’s Dep’ tment Editress, Mrs. ROBERT W. Day 
Reporters, Miss EvtzanetH N. Barton and Miss HELEN Morcan. 

Business Manager, Mrs. James T. ABBE. 


THEY NUMBERED one more than The Commandments Ten, 
Eight of them giving commandments to men, 

And three—not a matter about which to laugh— 

And these three only, had no “ better half.” 

But all were women noble and true, 

Ready for action when there’s duty to do: 

Though accustomed at times to leisure and ease, 

At other times, ready for work, if you please; 

Ready to listen whene’er comes a call, 
In Charity’s name, each one and all 
To lay aside feminine graces and airs, 
And mix masculinity lightly in their's. 


BEING FOND of a union with men at all times, 
Makes it easy to tell this story in rhymes. 


A NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER, Canny and wise, 
Offered himself and his paper, both of right size, 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


To the lady managers of a mission which pleads, 
For mercy and money mixed up with good deeds, 
To edit, to publish, to print and to sell, 

A Sunday Union Woman's Edition, and tell 

As much, or as little as they pleased, and beat, 

If they could, the work of the men folks, as neat 

As could be, and have for their work and their pains 
The earnings and profits; in fact, all the gains 

Of the enterprise, for Sweet Charity’s sake, 

And to themselves both cash and credit take, 

For doing what men folk only had formerly done, 
Ever since Adam and Eve sedately begun 

To eat apples together, each taking a bite 
Before they found out that it wasn’t quite right. 


OF LATE YEARS, however, there has come on a chanve, 
And woman, man’s partner, takes on a wide range, 
Doing all sorts of work that men folks can do, 

Often better than men, if given their due. 

Until we see the fair sex, with bright, smiling faces, 
Quite willing, and ready for taking men’s places, 

In religion, in politics, traffic and trade, 

Magnifying each place, and not the least bit afraid 

In public to speak on the newspaper stage, . 

Or unblushingly tell of their years or their age; 

To write and to have their writings well printed, 
Without the space being shortened or stinted. 


THE EDITor’s OFFER was picked up quick, 
The enterprise starting off smooth and slick, 
Although Manageresses were somewhat thick, 
But harmony ruled and industry reigned, 
Though delicate fingers with ink were stained, 
In one or two instances, but nobody cared. 
Among the eleven brave ones who dared. 
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THEY CALLED ON FRIENDS abroad and at home; 
For contributions, and made things hum. 
They tackled the merchants on every hand, 
With mien persuasive, wise and bland, 
Took advertisements full many a score, 
Until pages were full and running o’er, 

With favors from different kinds of folks. 
Crowding their space for jests and jokes, 
Till all were full and pressed down very hard 
With “ads” of dry goods, of beer and of lard; 
With lawyers’ cards and doctors’, too. 
With boots and shoes held up to view, 

With clothing ready-made, and good 

As any shown since Noah’s flood, 

With medicines and baking powder, 

Backed up by praises long and louder; 

With groceries, fish, fruits, food and soap, 
With bicycles with which the world to cope, 
With everything the proper caper 

To appear on page of a Woman’s Paper. 

But “biz” is business, as all well know, 

And also that money “ makes the mare go” 
With women as well as with men, the while, 
If the money buys only what'’s in style. 

The Woman's Edition thus from the men, 


Drawing well from Woman's Tongue and Pen. 


THE WEATHER Was warm; in short was hot, 

But our friends who labored to “get there” “ got,” 
And a handsome sum was found in the pot, 
When the game was over and the figures made, 
All expenses counted and bills all paid, 

(Not counting soiled garments, and wilted collars,) 


Thetr purse held fifteen hundred dollars. 
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ALL HONOR, then, to the Chosen Eleven, 
Without grudge or stint, be fully given, 

For work well done, promptly and even, 

Full record of which may be written in heaven. 
The maimed and sick in hospital ward, 

On beds of pain will thank the Lord, 

That the Editorial “We” who laid the plan, 
And the Women usurping the field of man, 
For one day only, who worked with a will 

In business realms well filled the bill. 


BuT THE BEST OF THE STORY remains to be told; 

After squaring accounts and counting the gold, 

That was found well in hand, when the work was done, 
Subject to hospital uses, each and every one 

Of the day’s heroines, it could truly be said, 

That not one of the husbands went without supper to bed, 
And not one of the three without husbands to match, 
Imperiled their chances a good one to catch. 


THE NEWSPAPER WORK in the main was well done, 


Though drudgeries and details were not all of them “ fun,” 


And in the meantime their duties and cares 

Were not overlooked, either up or down stairs, 

In the Homes of the World’s Household Higher Life, 
Where are found earthly angels, the Mother and Wife. 


Tuus OUR STORY IS TOLD in hasty-made rhyme, 
Summed up in these words, “ We had a good time, 

And Goop HousEKEEPING surely cannot say nay 

To the statement and claim that we ‘made the thing pay,’ 
And that without doing e’en one single thing 


That could criticism bring from your Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 


To the effect that besides having made a good paper, 


We are each Goop HousEKEEPING’S kind of housekeeper.” 
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0, FLOWERS OF SUMMER. 


The roses blush and, tov, are -weet, 
While lilies sway, gold-hearted, greet, 
Violets like sapphires at our feet, 

O, flowers of summer! 
So many pinks and pansies, too, 
All smiling under sky of blue, 
And honeysuckles wet with dew, 

O, flowers of summer ! 


"Neath canopies of green and gold, 
Where winds whisper, their secrets told, 
While birds, too, praise, as blooms unfold, 
O, flowers of summer! 
—Florence Cone. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD, 
Their Characteristics. 
VERONA-VENICE. 


BY MARIA PARLOA. 


Face most of the towns of Italy one can hardly 
3s gf step on a foot of ground that is not his- 


Hegp|. toric, and the stranger sees not only that 
srt which is but that which has been. The 


ed market places are often teeming with sto- 
i@ ries of the past and even in such a prosaic sub- 
& ject as markets, history and romance are con- 
stantly making themselves felt. It was late at 
night when we entered Verona, the city that every 
lover of Shakespeare knows. As we were driven 
through the streets of this town we thought and 
talked only of Romeo and Juliet. At the hotel we 
realized that we were in a city of marble palaces. In 
going to our rooms we traversed veritable marble 
halls. The night was warm, and from our windows 
we could see people sitting on the balconies of the 
houses opposite. We went to sleep with the sound 
of a strange language in our ears, for in those warm 
countries the streets are full of people all night long. 
In the morning there were the cries of the street 
venders, and on looking out we saw the Italian men 
and women in queer costumes, nearly always with 
some bits of color. Baskets and handcarts were filled 
with fruit and vegetables; the deep-red color of the 
tomatoes was very striking. he peaches, too, had 
a much richer and brighter color than they obtain in 
America. The Italians use all the species of the 
onion in great quantities; what we know as the Span- 
ish onion is both cheap and plenty in Italy, and it is 
no uncommon sight to see a handcart filled with them. 
The mixture of the various green vegetables, the 
deep-red tomatoes and the silver-skinned onions was 
very pleasing to the eye. The people of this country 
carry many burdens on their heads—baskets of fruit, 
vegetables, fish, etc., and it is wonderful how easily 
and gracefully they walk the streets when laden in 
this manner. 

After breakfast we went on asight-seeing tour, and 
how we regretted that we did not have weeks instead 
of one day, for this interesting town. But with a car- 


riage, and a driver who knows all the places of inter. 
est it is possible to see a great deal. 

Of course we visited the tomb of Juliet. Here we 
had our first experience with Italian beggars, and 
from this day on they were as constant as our shadows 
At the end of a short court there is a door which ad. 
mits you into the garden, in which is Juliet’s tomb. 
As soon as the carriage stopped we were surrounded 
by little urchins who begged for money; some of 
them ran to the door toring the bell, and the one 
who got there first, of course, earned his sou. An 
old, old woman came from her living room which 
opened on the sidewalk close to the garden gate. 
She was as persistent a beggar as were the little chil- 
dren. I gave her some money, and on our return 
would gladly have given her more for the sake of a 
good look at the interior of her room, which, from the 
glimpse I caught of it, was, I am sure, most interest 
ing, but the others were disgusted with my bad taste, 
so I gave it up; but I still fee! that it was one of my 
lost opportunities. There is a regular fee for seeing 
Juliet’s tomb, but besides this all the children and the 
man in charge beg sous. Even the baby is brought 
out in the mother’s arms for this purpose. What a 
disappointment was the alleged tomb, and how dis- 
gusted one feels with the thousands of people who 
have made it a receptacle for their visiting cards! 

Later in the day we saw the house in which Juliet 
lived, and after that the house in which she met 
Romeo for the first time. These two houses are al- 
most in sight of the square in which is held the mar 
ket. Here I had my first glimpse of an Italian mar- 
ket. The square is about twice as long as it is broad, 
with stores on all sides. A large fountain stands in 
the center; the open-air market is held here. All 
sorts of stands are arranged in the center of the square 
and also along the outer edges of the sidewalks; 
some of these stands are covered with awnings, others 
are shaded with the great white umbrellas, still otiers 
were wholly without protection. Fruit and vegetables 
were very abundant, but meat and fish in small quin- 
tities, and in extremely small portions. At some of 
the stands one found cheese of all kinds. Baskets of 
lettuce and other green salads were placed in the 
lower basin of the fountain, where the running water 
kept them cool and crisp. There were also stands 
for cheap wearing apparel and household goods. 
Taken altogether this market made a beautiful pic- 
ture. Inclosed by marble buildings, some of them 
very beautifu! and imposing, the fountain playing in 
the center, the rich color of fruits and vegetables, re- 
lieved by the many shades of greens of the salads. 
the picturesque costumes of the men and women. all 
gave life and color to the scene. 

The inside markets and shops were similar to those 
found in other towns, and which will be describe 
later on. 

VENICE. 


We came to Venice late in the afternoon. As we 
crossed the bridge which connects Venice with the 
mainland we had a fine view of the City of the Sea. 
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To those of us who had never been there before, it 
was the realization of one of the dreams which had 
haunted us all through life. From the station one 
can take a steam launch or a gondola; of course we 
took a gondola. The first ride in one of these grace- 
ful boats can never be forgotten. What a sensation 
to glide between rows of tall buildings which seem to 
force their way out of the dark waters like some 
strange growth! When at last we emerged into the 
Grand Canal the weird effect was dispelled. The air 
was freer and purer, the coloring of the sky, water 
and buildings, was inexpressibly beautiful. It was all 
much more beautiful than we had pictured it. No 
pen or brush can ever paint Venice as it is during a 
summer sunset; the warmth, delicacy and brilliancy 
of color can only be suggested by the artist or author. 

I know that my friends were disgusted that in the 
midst of all the treasures of art, history and nature, I 
could be interested in the ordinary life of the people 
and particularly in the markets. However, I did get 
a good deal of the beautiful and, incidentally, much 
of the common life of the people, which was strange 
and interesting. 

As we came up the Grand Canal we passed the 
fish, vegetable and fruit market, which is near the 
Rialto bridge. Boat loads of fruit and vegetables 
were being floated up tothe dock. There were boats 
laden with peaches which were packed in deep bas- 
kets, the fruit being heaped, perhaps, a half yard 
above the top of the basket and kept in position by a 
piece of coarse netting; boats laden with tomatoes 


of the deepest, richest red, purple and yellow plums, 


green salads, etc. All this we sawas we glided by 
on our way to our hotel. 

One morning I made a business of going to this 
market; I wish I had the ability to paint in words 
the novel and picturesque scene. Taking a gondola 
at the hotel we were left at the Rialto bridge, on the 
opposite side from the market proper. Here in a 
small square we found shops of all kinds ; groceries, 
crockery, dry goods, all sorts of household goods, 
but all of acheap grade. Here, as all through Italy, 
one finds that a great portion of the household uten- 
sils are made of wood, earthenware and copper; the 
shapes and colorings of the earthenware are odd and 
pleasing. Water pots are made both of copper and 
earthenware, but the majority are of copper. Women 
are seen everywhere carrying water in these pots. 
The Rialto bridge is lined with shops of all sorts, 
from butchers’ meat to jewelry. In some of the shops 
on the bridge and all through the markets, one sees 
the queerest preparations of chopped meat, fish, etc. ; 
these are covered with a liquid of some kind. They 
were not pleasant to look upon and how one could 
eat them is a mystery I did not try to solve. On 
those hot days almost any kind of raw meat would 
not be pleasant to contemplate. That which was ex- 
posed in the markets in Venice was not at all inviting, 
being dark and poor looking; this was particularly 
the case with the beef; veal was better. Poultry was 
small and poor; the fish, on the contrary, was beau- 


tiful. One end of the broad quay is devoted to the 
fish market. A portion of this is covered, but open 
on the sides. Here comes nearly all the fish that is 
brought into Venice. The stands are made to incline 
slightly, so that the fish can be exposed to view in 
the best manner. The small fish are arranged in Hat 
baskets and are to be found not only on the stands 
but on the pavements all about the market. Such 
odd scales are used for weighing the fish; little three- 
legged copper pots were hung on the balance, and the 
fish to be weighed were put into the pot. 

Next to the fish market came that for vegetables, 
fruit, poultry, cheese, butter, eggs, etc. Groceries 
are to be found in the stores in the adjacent build- 
ings and in the streets adjoining the market: here 
one sees the food materials that are used in the great- 
est abundance among the common people. Macaroni 
in large quantities and every imaginable shape, corn- 
meal, dried beans, peas, lentils, rice and the tlour 
made from chestnuts, with which the Italians make 
their Polenta. Everywhere onions, garlic and toma- 
toes in abundance. At midday potatoes, cooked and 
steaming hot in their jackets are sold in the streets. 
Shops where cooked meats, fish and vegetables are 
sold, are in great numbers all through the city. Cheap 
soup is found in the sections where the poor people 
live; these soups are served in the queerest little 
bowls; they are so odd and pretty that a very poor 
soup might taste very good when eaten from them. 
In one broad street near the park (the only broad 
street I saw in Venice) I saw rice, macaroni and 
ragoiits cooked over a charcoal fire on the sidewalk. 
Small rough tables stood near, and here the passer-by 
would be served with a hot meal at a slight cost. 

Besides the markets proper, the housekeeper is 
supplied in another way ; that is, by the street ven- 
ders. Very few of these venders walk through the 
streets, which, as a rule, are nothing more than nar- 
row alleys. If these alleys are used everything must 
be carried on the head or in the hands; there is noth- 
ing on wheels in Venice. But the canals are the real 
streets of the city, and here one often meets a gon- 
dola filled with provisions, the vender calling out his 
wares as he moves his boat slowly over the water. 
In response to his call a door opens close to the 
water’s edge, he moves his boat up to this door and 
then begins the sale of his goods. I saw, in some of 
the streets, a novel mode of delivering the market 
supplies to the dwellers in the upper stories of the 
houses. A basket was attached to a strong rope and 
then lowered ; when it was filled it was drawn up again. 

The people who frequent the markets are even more 
interesting than the market supplies. Naturally in 
Italy one expects to find nearly every one of dark 
complexion, and it is a surprise when in Venice one 
sees perfect blondes. However, dark hair and eyes 
are the rule and the blondes the exception. Among 
the common people the women ail wear shawls; these 
shawls are large, square and fringed. They are 
folded to make three corners, and when worn the 
middle corner almost touches the ground. On the 
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ho:test day in summer the Venetian woman envelops 
herself in this shawl. These women either go bare- 
headed or wear a bright handkerchief. On Sundays 
and gala days they wear a black lace scarf, which 
they arrange with a grace that a foreigner rarely ac- 
quires. But no matter how they are dressed or where 
they go to the fan is an inseparable companion. It 
is droll enough to see a woman going to market with 
a basket on her arm and an open fan in her hand. 
But the fan takes the placé of a sunshade and she 
uses it now to shield her eyes from the sun, and now 
to protect her head and neck. In her hands itis a 
most useful article. Venice, as every one knows, 
produces the most beautiful glass in the world, but 
glass is not its only product; the most beautiful silks 
and laces are also made here. This is also a great 
market for bronzes and cameos. But if one should 
begin to enumerate the beautiful things to be found 
in the Venetian markets it would be difficult to know 
where to end, since she has not only her own manu- 
factures, but ships from all parts of the world enter 
her port, bringing the pro-jucts of other lands. 


Unginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

294. Steaming an old fowl before roasting, not 
adding the stuffing till it goes in the oven, but putting 
a few sticks of celery inside to flavor it. 

295. Adding a little vinegar to the water in which 
salt fish is soaked. 

296. Soaking salt fish in sour milk to freshen them. 

297. A palette knife for scraping kettles. 

298. Three teaspoonfuls kerosene in the boiler 
in washing clothes. 

29). For sewer gas, chloride of lime. 

300. For disagreeable odors, a pinch of sulphur 
on a hot stove. 

301. Covering a dish table with zinc. 

302. Keeping steel knives from rusting by dipping 
in strong soda water, wiping, rolling in flannel and 
laying in a dry place. 

303. Simmering rice tlour and water together for 
a cement. 

304. A clamshell for scraping kettles. 

305. A little copperas water and salt in whitewash. 

306. Washing an ink stain in strong salt water 
then sponging with lemon juice. 

307. A canton flannel knife case, stitched into 
compartments. 

308. To banish rats, chloride of lime. 

309. Sweetening wooden or iron ware, by scalding 
in bot water and hay. 

310. Soaking black calico in salt and water before 
washing. 

311. Cayenne pepper for ants. 


Try again next month. 
—Ruth Hail. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHEN NIGHT COMES DOWN. 


It is the strangest thing, and yet 
We all know it is so; 

When daylight fades, the sun has set, 
And stars begin to glow: 

The noisy world, the sound of work 
In country or in town, 

All die away. Such shadows lurk 
When night comes down. 


When sunshine falls across the walk, 
And flickers thro’ the leaves; 

And robins, with their queer bird talk 
Make music round the eaves; 

When from my neighbor's window beam 
Two childish eyes cf brown; 

’Tis not so lonely as it seems 
When night comes down. 


It is so long from dead of night 
Until the dawning gray. 

Those self-same hours, in broad daylight, 
Slip fast enough away. 

And stairs that creak, and chairs that groan, 
While curtains sway and frown, 

Will ne'er perform these feats, we own, 
Till night comes down. 


But sometimes, when the sun of life 
Is all too bright, alas! 
And weary hearts, amid the strife, 
Long for the day to pass; 
The night is welcome, and its balm 
All burning fevers drown; 
When souls drink deep of heaven’s calm, 
And night comes down. 
—Marienne Heaton. 


Original in HOUSEKEEPING. 
HOW PEOPLE LIVE 
On the Shores of the Italian Lakes. 

|HOUSANDS of travelers, every 
spring and autumn, pass through 
the lovely towns on the margin 
of the Italian lakes on their way 
to or from Italy, but they are in- 
tent on the enjoyment offered 
them there, or on plans of fu- 
ture pleasure, and few, if any, 
bestow a thought on the natives 
whom they pass in the ill-paved 
streets or on the mountain side. 
I, who have summered and win- 
tered among them these seven years will give you a 
glimpse of the peasant’s life here. 

Leave the visitors to amuse themselves as they 
please and come up the hill with me to one of the 
peasant’s houses. If you are expecting picturesque- 
ness you will be disappointed. The house is long 
and straight, three-storied and narrow. It looks like 
a small manufactory. It is built of rubble, covered 
smooth with stucco and washed a rose color. There 
are four windows on the long side, with a door in the 
middle, and five on the story above; where there are 
not really windows wanted, they are painted on the 
outside to preserve the symmetry. Only the upper 
story gives some relief to the eye. On the southern 
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side its wall is pierced with round arches, making a 
/oggia where the family supply of wood is stored and 
the clothes hung up to dry. Above the doorway in a 
niche stands a plaster image of the Madonna. Knock 
and say, “Permesso?” A voice will reply from 
within, “ Avanti!” so we lift the latch, step over the 
high threshold and find ourselves in the kitchen, a 
large, gloomy room. 

When our eyes have become accustomed to the 
darkness we see that we are standing on an uneven 
stone floor, and through the smoke we discern the 
Juno-like form of a handsome woman who is cooking 
polenta in a big brass kettle hanging from the pot- 
hook in the immense chimney-place. The wood fire 
stops smoking and begins to burn cheerily in the 
raised stone hearth and reveals the depth of the 
chimney and the two wooden settles placed quite in- 
side the ehimney on either side. A long board table 
flanked by two rough benches, and an armadio, or 
cupboard, complete the furniture of the room. Against 
the wall hangs a wooden frame supporting a number 
of shining brass pots and pans of various sizes and 
shapes. A picture of the Madonna hangs above a 
shelf on which stand two candles and a vase of gay 
flowers. In the corner is the stone sink, and beside 
it, suspended from a strong iron hook, hangs the 
shining secchia always full of fresh cold water. 

The woman who comes forward to greet us is Yana 
(Marianna), the wife of Peder, the peasant. When 
her husband brought her here as a bride thirty odd 
years ago, his father and mother and nine brothers 
and sisters lived here. Now the old people are gone, 
the others have homes of their own, so Peder and 
Yana are left to rule over their children, three grown 
sons, three daughters and three fine daughters-in-law, 
each with her quota of children, making sixteen in 
the family. 

There are some ten acres of land in cultivation 
around the house, but though Peder, and his father 
before him were born here, not a foot of it belongs 
to him, neither does he pay any rent for it. It isa 
peculiar arrangement that I believe prevails all over 
Lombardy, something like our farming on shares. 
The padrone, or owner of the land, pays the taxes, 
supplies certain farming utensils and seeds. The 
cows and pigs belong to the tenant, who farms the 
land, either as he thinks best. or else under the direc- 
tion of the owner. Half the wine, half the silkworms, 
all the wood he needs for burning, the food for his 
cattle, half the product of the land is his; the rest he 
must hand over to or sell for the benefit of the pa- 
drone, who has the right at any time that he is not 
satisfied, toturn the peasants out of house and home. 

Yana comes forward and explains that she is the 
only person at home to-day, all the rest are busy out of 
doors, there is so much to be done—the peas and 
beans to weed, the grass to be mown, the cherries to 
be picked, and first and foremost the silkworms to 
care for. It is just the busiest season, for the worms 
are at the most voracious stage, and we shall find at 
least half the family up in the mulberry trees, strip- 


ping the leaves off and packing them into large bags 
fastened to the branches, or else throwing the small 
rods down to the girls who stand below and pull off 
the leaves. 

The best rooms in a peasant’s house here are given 
up to the silkworms, who must have light and air 
even if the children haven't. On hot days the win- 
dows are shaded by awnings made of boughs, and 
every attention is given to the fastidious little crea- 
tures, who are expected to bring in fifty or sixty dol- 
lars a season to the family treasury. How they make 
the people work! At four o’clock their breakfast 
must be ready; when they are small the leaves must 
be cut into tiny shreds with the scissors, and when it 
rains the wet leaves must be fanned until dry by two 
persons holding a sheet and waving it back and forth 
above them. Every four hours they must be fed, so 
that some of the family must remain up on this ac- 
count until midnight. 

I think the peasant’s work quite as hard as the oft. 
quoted New England farmer. The land is rocky and 
hilly ; when it does not rain for a week everything is 
parched, as the soil is not deep. There are no fields, 
properly so called. The slope of the hill is terraced 
and on each terrace is planted a row of grapevines 
trained ona trellis, or fergo/a. This little strip of good 
earth is further utilized by being planted with cab- 
bages, salad or chicory. There are small patches of 
carrots, onions and turnips, peas and beans, and the 
squash vine runs luxuriantly wherever it will. There 
are also potato and tobacco patches, and close by 
the door grows a clump of rosemary and a little bed 
of parsley and celery. 

One never sees a plough. The women and girls 
dig over all the land with a spade, and it is usually 
they who empty the manure heap on to the land, 
carrying it away by degrees in a sort of cask fastened 
to their backs. Much of the land is in grass, but the 
cows are never pastured in it; morning and evening 
grass is cut and carried into the stalls to them. 

The family raises enough Indian corn to make po- 
lenta for the year, and the bright ears, as they hang 
on the sunny side of the house in autumn, lend a bit 
of color and make a good contrast to the long brown 
tobacco leaves that sometimes nearly cover one wall. 
But just now, late in May, when we are making our 
visit, the color is found in the yellow patches of the 
colza. The pods are crushed at the mill and yield 
the oil for the peasants’ salad; the stalks are used to 
make the éoschi, or woods up which the silkworm 
crawls to spin his cocoon. 

What is that ringing, pounding noise that falls on 
our ears? Come out and see. There is Enrico 
seated on a block of wood in front of a large chestnut 
tree, and if you go a little nearer you will see that at 
a convenient height a huge nail is driven into the 
trunk and that he holds his scythe across his knees 
and hammers the blade where it rests on the nail 
That is the way he sharpens his scythe, hammering 
for half an hour, or until the blade bends as he draws 
the thin edge across the back of his thumb nail. 
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Though the work is hard there are at least two rest 
days in the week, usually more. The two are Sunday 
and market day. On Sunday the women have to go 
to town as usual with their shiny copper pails full of 
milk. You will see them coming down each rocky 
path clattering in their socco/i, or wooden sandals, 
their yellow or red stockings gleaming in the sun 
under thin, short, full skirts. A red or blue apron 
lends more color to their costume, which is often 
finished by a gay-flowered ‘kerchief tied round the 
neck or deftly twisted around the head. The men do 
their chores leisurely and devote the rest of the time 
to their toilet, and are ready in their Sunday suits by 
the time the women come back. They change their 
‘kerchiefs for the pretty black lace triangle, without 
which the well-to-do peasant woman or girl does not 
appear in church, and all go to mass. In the after- 
noon the men go to walk-or to play at bowls (dvcce) 
and the women to the curate’s instruction in the 
church. But often the whole family goes off to some 
festa, at a village within walking distance, where they 
eat their supper at a canvef¢t, or country inn, returning 
at dusk. A favorite Sunday dish at the canvett is 
roast cat, which is said to be delicious. 

The peasants are, as a rule, very moral, much more 
so than the higher classes, and I have never known a 
case of hard drinking among them. Implicit obedi- 
ence is given to the father and mother, even from the 
daughter-in-law, over whom the house mother rules 
like a queen, directing their daily labor; they would 
not dare to sell a glass of milk or an egg without the 
mother’s consent. In summer the sons help the 
father in the fields, but often they have trades at 
which they work, as occasion offers, and sometimes 
they go to distant places for work in winter. One 
often hears of men who have gone to New York to 
shovel snow in the winter months, and have earned 
enough to pay the passage both ways and to put away 
a little sum in the bank. 

What do they eat? you ask. Among the well-to-do 
a bowl of coffee and milk with a piece of bread is 
usually taken standing or sitting on the doorstep ; 
sometimes a morsel of cheese or of raw fat bacon is 
added. At noon, polenta (corn mush very stiff and 
hard) alternates with risetto and macaroni. Some- 
times little birds, or a bit of liver, are served with the 
polenta or dried raw sausages made from the peas- 
ant’s own pigsareeaten. At supper the family comes 
together at the long table and plentiful bowls of soup 
are served to all. 

Pig-killing day is a great event. Two men are hired 
for the occasion, and their chop, chopping, is heard 
all day inthe kitchen. When they bid addio at night 
all that is left of the lusty pigs that were running 
about in the morning is a heap of bones and long 
strips of dried sausage wound with coarse string and 
hung in a safe place. 

The peasant is a great bread eater, and the girls 
that carry down the milk in the morning return with 
heavy loads of bread in the ger/i, or long willow bas- 
kets, that they carry on their backs. 


It is the women and girls, too, who carry down al! 
the produce to the markets and stand or squat with 
their ger/# beside them all the morning in the market 
place, their wares invitingly arranged on the ground 
in front of them. The men of the family, dressed in 
their best, go also, but they do not usually trouble 
themselves with such trivial matters as buying or 
selling, unless it is to choose a good pig or cow. 
Their chief business seems to be the discussion of 
the affairs of the nation in general and their neigh- 
bors in particular, and this occupies them nearly 
all day. 

In summer, when the work is done, the family sits 
out in the starlight, on the stone benches that run 
along the house wall; in the winter all adjourn to the 
cowstall where one reads the newspaper aloud, the 
men discuss political matters, while the old women 
spin from the distaff and the younger onessew. The 
older children study their lessons, and sometimes one 
will play the guitar or fiddle while the others sing. 
It is warm in the cowstall; no peasant, no matter 
how much he has in the bank, would think of having 
a fire except for cooking, even in cases of illness. By 
a merciful dispensation the olfactory nerves of the 
peasant seem to be still in a rudimentary state. 

On the whole I think you will agree with me that 
my peasant’s life is a happy one when they are con- 
tented with their lot, as Peder and Yana are. See 
what a broad smile lights up Yana’s grand face and 
twinkles in her eyes and seems to lose itself in the 
tendrils of brown curls that encircle the face of this 
grandmother as I remark that she has much to be 
thankful for, and she replies: “ Léssiguore, non <? 
male” (It is not bad), the usual expression of satis- 


faction. 
—Marie Goszza/la. 
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DOLLY’S SPONGE CAKES. 
Come, Mabel, put your apron on, 
And tuck your sleeves up—so, 
Now wash your hands all white and clean, 
And then we’ll mix the dough. 


First, two eggs open carefully— 
The gold and white apart— 

Then with a fork or wire spoon 
Beat yolks with all your heart. 


A half cupful of sugar next— 
The granulated kind— 

When well stirred in the golden froth 
A creamy mass you'll find. 


The same of flour—half a cup— 
Through which you mix so well 

A pinch of baking powder pure, 
And a bit of salt ;—’twill tell. 

Now beat the whites until they stand 
A glistening heap of snow— 

And lightly stir with dainty touch 
That froths into the dough. 

Now bake in several shallow pans, 
Well buttered they must be. 

Then jelly spread between the layers, 
And serve at dolly’s tea. 


—Martha B. Zausiz. 
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EMERGENCY DISHES, 
Or What One Can Do With a Chafing Dish. 
QUITE agree with the friend, 
who doesn’t believe in the 
woman who left the prepara- 
tion of a meal till the last mo- 
ment, and then seeing her hus- 
band coming with a friend, 
rushed to the kitchen and con- 
cocted a wonderful repast from 
the remnants in the pantry, in 
a few minutes of time. The 
best of us, however, are some- 
times caught in a tight place, 
and we like to know what to do in an emergency. | 
once had the opinion that a chafing dish was prin- 
cipally used in the preparation of a Welsh rarebir, 
and was rather a Bohemian affair. Now, I would as 
soon be without a teapot. I had one given to me on 
a certain birthday, together with a tempting book 
of recipes, and began to experiment at once, with 
most delectable results. I did not, however, for 
some little time, realize what a household fairy it 
really was. 

One hot day in summer, I let the girl and the fire 
both out for the day, and with husband and guest 
went to the G. A. R. lawn party, intending to take 
supper there. We had been there but an hour, 
when a terrific thunder shower came up. We went 
into the tent, but it was damp and crowded, and 
“Cousin Mary” was delicate, so we concluded to go 
home. On the way, we met a friend, and my hos- 
pitable husband at once invited him to take tea with 
us. As we entered the house, our John remarked : 
“Hurry up supper and have something hot, for I’m 
confounded cold and hungry.” I sent Cousin Mary 
into keep them calm and happy, while I rushed out 
to the kitchen in despair. 

Fire black! out! No cold meat in the larder! 
Nothing in fact, but the strawberries for breakfast 
and some cake and pies. I thought of the chafing 
dish and got it out, and also the five o'clock tea- 
kettle, and lighted the little lamp under the kettle for 
the tea; then grated two cupfuls of cheese, put a 
tablespoonful of butter in the chafing dish, then a 
cupful of milk; as soon as that boiled added a cup- 
ful of fine bread crumbs and the cheese, a salt spoon- 
ful of dry mustard and a little cayenne pepper. As 
soon as the cheese was melted I put in two well 
beaten eggs. This “cheese fondu,” with the straw- 
berries, cake, tea, and nice thin bread and butter, 
made a very respectable supper, and it took just 
fifteen minutes to prepare it. Another time, when 
John had to take an early train and forgot to men- 
tion it till he got up in the morning, the same little 
teakettle heated the water for the coffee, and the 
chafing dish cooked a delicious omelette in “less 
than no time.” One of the best dishes cooked in the 
chafing dish is “creamed oysters.” The rule for this 
is as follows : 


Creamed Oysters. 

Put in the chafing dish two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
half a pint of milk or cream, a salt spoonful of salt, and a 
little pepper; also a sprinkle of mace. When it boils up, 
add half a cupful of cracker crumbs, and add a pint of 
oysters. Serve as soon as the oysters look plump. 
Rechauffe of Fish. 

We usually use salmon or halibut, but any kind of cold 
boiled fish will do. Take a pint of cold boiled fish, cut in 
small pieces. Put into the chafing dish with two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, half a cupful of milk or cream, a cup- 
ful of fine cracker or bread crumbs, a little pepper and 
salt and one egg, slightly beaten. Let it simmer for five 
or six minutes. 

You can try all sorts of experiments with the 
chafing dish. Its chief charm is the quickness with 
which it can be used, its reliable cooking and its 
cleanliness. The dish which I have is a round 
nickel-plated one, holding about two quarts. It has 
a hot water pan, which can be used or not as 
desired. I seldom use it, as it takes longer to cook 
with it on. One can be bought like it for four dol 
lars. There are also cheaper ones of the same 
description. I will give a couple of more recipes : 
Lobster a la Creme. 

Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the chafing dish 
Add one cupful of milk, season well with pepper and salt. 
Add two pounds of lobster, well chopped. Let it boil a 
few minutes and then add two tablespoonfuls of cracker 
crumbs. 

Lobster a la Newberg. 

The meat of a two-pound lobster cut in small pieces, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, season with pepper and salt. 
Add a gill of sherry. Cook ten minutes, and then add 
three well beaten eggs and half a pint of milk or cream. 
Serve as soon as it comes to a boil. 

If you must have Welsh rarebit here is an excellent 
rule for making it, but it zs indigestibie. A lady told 
me last week, she never tried Welsh rarebit but what 
she was sick for a year after it. I hope you will suc- 
ceed better. 

Welsh Rarebit. 

Put a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing dish. When 
melted, add one and one-half pounds of fresh cheese cut 
into small pieces, a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a pinch 
of cayenne pepper, and halfa pint of milk. Stir continu- 
ally, and serve hot on toast as soon as it is done. 

I will just add that we had a new girl and my 
husband coming in late one evening, asked her to 
bring him the chafing dish. She looked puzzled, but 
soon came back triumphantly with his shaving mug. 
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SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Buy at a market, but sell at home. 


Danger is next neighbor to security. 

Daylight will peep through a small hole. 

Children have wide ears and long tongues. 

Many a one for land, takes a fool by the hand. 

Make not your sauce till you have caught the fish. 

Many there be that buy nothing with their money but 
repentance. 
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THE OLD ROCKING-CHAIR. 
It stands over there in the corner alone, 
The varnish is cracked and one rocker is gone ; 
What's left of its tidy is dusty and brown, 
And scattered and silent its fringes hang down ; 
No songster appeareth to warble its praise, 
When we were but children it saw its best days, 
And many a face that was rosy and fair 
Reposed after play in the old rocking-chair. 


How often from it in the winter nights cold 

The tale of the fairies by nurses was told! 

How often we listened with kiss-bedewed brow 

Toa lullaby strain which I hear even now ; 

Aye, back from the past with its sunshine and shade 
[ hear the sweet sound that the old rockers made ; 
And now while I listen I willingly share 

The loves of the years with the old rocking-chair. 


She rests where the ruses their love-vigils keep, 
Who fondly and tenderly rocked me to sleep; 
But still when I look in the corner, I trace 
Within the old rocker a well-cherished face ; 
The years that have vanished no more to return 
But deeper the joys of a childhood inurn ; 

And thus doth the past, with a halo most fair, 
Re-crown with its beauty the old rocking-chair. 


No longer to music, now fast and now slow, 

At morning and evening it rocks to and fro; 

No more from its depths where sweet memories throng 
With an angelic touch comes a lullaby song; 

It is covered with dust, but the dust cannot hide 

The priats of the hands that will ever abide 

Upon the old arms so reposeful and fair, 

When memory turns to the old rocking-chair. 


C. Harbaugh. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 
More Amusing in Retrospect Than in Fact. 


seesses== OT long since, in one of those 

-~ idle moments for which Satan is 

said to find occupation, I, an 

American house mistress, fell 

upon the idea of making out a 

list of all the domestics I had 

employed during the twenty 

years of my modest housekeep- 

ing, and of affixing to each name 

in the list the peculiarities of its 

owner, and the patience-trying 

experiences I had had with her, 

in so far as I could remember them. When I had 

completed the list, I stood aghast at the motley, 

Castle Garden array of human beings I had harbored 

under my roof and still more aghast at the sum total 

of the discomforts I had experienced at their hands. 
The following are extracts from my list as it stood. 

Rebecca Jones, my first servant, was very young 

and extremely black. Her trying peculiarities were 

dense ignorance and a tendency tocroup. I knew 

nothing as a young housekeeper and Rebecca Jones 

knew signally less. It was the blind leading the 

blind, and many and deep were the culinary ditches 


we fellinto. Perhaps the deepest ditch of all was ; 
Sam Weller “ weal and hammer” pie that we were 
betrayed by the cookbook into concocting. 

There may have been baked at some time in the 
world’s history, a worse veal and ham pie than tha 
one, but in the interests of mankind, I hope not. |; 
made a skeptic of Rebecca so far as the written 
word of cookbooks was concerned. She never could 
be enticed within arm’s length of one again. Evey 
to my more enlightened mind, the unlucky pie was 2 
revelation of the power that makes for evil in inani- 
mate things that, to this day, dampens the hopeful. 
ness of my best culinary endeavors. 

Rebecca’s croupy tendencies first developed them. 
selves in the dead of the coldest winter night. Mor: 
memorable even than the “ weal and hammer ” pie is 
the moment when, as I bent over her, shivering 
partly from fright and partly from the inadequacy t 
the temperature of bare feet and a cambric 7’ 
nuit, she gasped out a humble request to be buttered 
and steamed, if I had no objection. I was conscious 
of objections, I remember, but I buttered her ail the 
more conscientiously because of them, and _ then 
rushing off for the teakettle, which a provident Provi- 
dence had kept hot for the occasion, I steamed her, 
at the imminent risk of scalding her to death. unt! 
such time as the half-frozen, sleep-drunken doctor 
had been dragged to my relief. 

In retrospect of this night’s experience, | always 
derive satisfaction from the consideration that, how 
ever low down in the scale of self-abnegating actions 
buttering and steaming a fellow creature, with the 
mercury below zero, may have been, it had at least 
the merit of not having been done to be seen of men 
Naturally, the very last thing in the world | wanted. 
as I capered about in déshadi//e, with the butter plate 
in one hand and the teakettle in the other, was to be 
seen of men. 

Margaret McFee, my.next maid of all work, a 
Scotch woman, sixty years of age, was engaged be 
cause she had a mild blue eye and looked old enough 
to be motherly in illness. 

She might have been motherly, I cannot say, had 
she not turned out to be religiously insane. Her in- 
sanity first showed itself in a propensity for hurling 
texts of Scripture at me, whenever I went into the 
kitchen to give orders. When, for instance, | ex 
pressed to her my regret that the last bread had been 
a trifle sour, she turned upon me with the adjuration 
that “man must not live by bread alone,” and when 
my husband, driven to it by her increasing peculiar 
ities, dismissed her for me, she told him it was un 
worthy of him as a minister of the Gospel. Joshua. 
the son of Nun, supported his household retainers 
to the end of their days and he ought to do the same 
by his. At length she grew so violent that | was 
obliged to lock myself and my small baby into my 
room while my husband went to arrange for the poor 
creature’s forcible removal. As I sat, in a cold per 
spiration, on one side of the keyhole, while she rave¢ 
about upon the other, I remember thinking that ! 
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this was blue-eyed motherliness, I would try for 
something else next time. 

Jane Cruikshanks, another cook of mine, troubled 
the household by her chronic dissatisfaction with her 
sphere in life. Her light, she was always assuring 
us, was hidden under the bushel of kitchen service ; 
her wings were clipped ; she was bound to the kitch- 
en range like Prometheus to his rock. In fact, there 
was no end to the metaphors by which she voiced 
her discontent. If only she couid have been a “ lady 
evangelist,” or a colporteur, or an agent for Butter- 
ick’s patterns—she was not particular which—then 
she could have sanctioned the step the Lord took in 
creating her. As it was, she wished she had never 
been born, for she was an unappreciated, misplaced 
human being. When, one day, I found her lodged 
in the branches of a lilac bush, plump into the 
middle of which she had fallen from the sill of the 
window she was washing, I told her, as well as | 
could for laughing, that for once in her life there was 
not the ghost of a doubt about her being misplaced. 
She certainly did not belong in that lilac bush and 
she had better let me help her out of it as quickly as 
ever she could. 

Jane and Hannah Klegh, two Welsh sisters, were 
in my employ at one and the same time as cook and 
waitress. Jane was a marvelous cook, especially 
strong on pastry, neater, also, than any Dutch house- 
wife, but with a temper that was a revelation of what 
tempers can be. When the Catholic bishop was 
coming to dine, she fell in a rage and burned the 
fillet to acrisp. The bishop, having no front teeth, 
was too canny ever to come again. 

Hannah, the waitress, was a cheerful, excellent 
soul, but addicted to one bad habit—the intemperate 
use of Moody and Sankey hymns. All over the 
house, from garret to cellar, she “held the fort,” or 
* pulled for the shore,” or inquired at the top of her 
lungs, ‘What shall the harvest be-e-ee?—Oh! what 
shall the harvest be?” until we were almost crazed. 
A steam calliope would have been a quiet waitress 
in comparison. We reasoned and commanded and 
threatened in vain. Finally, lest because of her, we 
should turn against religion in general and the min- 
istry of song in particular, we dismissed her. One 
day, not long after, as we were walking up the street 
of a neighboring city, hearing someone beating car- 
pets in a back yard to the loud and lugubrious strains 
of “Almost persuaded,” we said it could be none but 
she, and it was she. Both sisters had “followers.” 
I had the misfortune, in view of this fact, to stumble 
into the kitchen one evening at a most inopportune 
moment. In the absence of separate rooms in which 
to conduct the dual courtship, the two young men 
had placed their two chairs back to back in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen floor, while Hannah, thus partially 
screened from the observation of Jane, had planted 
herself in the lap of one follower and Jane, equally 
screened from the observation of Hannah, had en- 
sconced herself in the lap of the other. At first I 
was so astounded that I thought I must have seen 
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double. A little reflection, however, convinced me 
that the vision was rel, and inspired in me a deep 
respect for the ingenuity of the parties concerned. 

Maggie Mahon, cook, a really lovable and respect- 
able creature, was taken ill with pneumonia after 
having been a week in my employ. I assisted sev- 
eral tenement houses ful! of distraught relatives in 
the care of her, but in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary, she grew rapidly worse. At the instigation 
of the anxious relatives, portly priests toiled up and 
down my Protestant staircases, bringing with them 
the comforts of the sick girl’s religion. Extreme 
unction was administered, and then, one evening, 
something long and narrow and dreary looking was 
carried down from the third story out into the dusk. 
Poor Maggie Mahon would never bake, nor wash, 
nor brew, nor iron any more! 

Minnie Mason, a cook of American extraction, is 
memorabie as having had a brother under arrest for 
theft, whose woes would overcome her most forcibly 
when baking day was at its height and the kitchen 
range in fullest blast, making my berth, as comforter 
and spiritual upholder, at times a very warm one. 
Minnie was memorable also for what happened to 
her teeth. When first she came to us we regretted 
greatly that so fresh and comely a young woman 
should be disfigured by the lack of one front tooth. 
After a more intimate acquaintance had lent freedom 
to our speech, we ventured the suggestion that she 
should have an artificial tooth put in. Upon which 
she confided to us that every one of the teeth already 
in her mouth had been put there by the hand of man, 
and that she felt deeply attached to that vacant 
space as the only genuine thing left her. It might 
be unsightly, but it was a bona fide hole and not an 
imitation of one. 

When Minnie was bodily tired, her first step toward 
recuperation was always to tear out her false teeth, 
laying them down anywhere and everywhere, as was 
most convenient. As a natural result, she lost them. 
Just at this time, as luck would have it, a new ash- 
man appeared upon the scene, and this ashman, 
oddly enough under the circumstances, was in com- 
mon with Minnie minus a front tooth. No sooner 
did Minnie grasp the fact than with one bold leap 
she cleared the gulf that divides the probable from 
the improbable, arriving on the further side at the 
conclusion that those teeth were hers. The ash col- 
lector, she reasoned, having found them in the dusty 
depths of the ash barrel had transferred them, vacant 
space and all, to his plebeian jaws. It was in vain 
we brought to her notice the reflection that, if it had 
been hopelessly foreordained that she and the ash- 
man wert to share the benefit of that set of teeth, 
she ought to be very thankful she had had the first 
use of them. Nothing we could say had any effect. 
and the very first time she caught the poor man alone 
and unprotected in the furnace cellar she confronted 
him with her suspicions. The unstudied vehemence 
of his reply when he grasped the idea that the gooc, 
sound teeth the Lord had given him, to say nothing 
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of the vacant space, were supposed to be purloined, 
was something for those of us who were sitting within 
earshot of the registers to remember and mourn over 
for a lifetime. 

Margaret McFarland, child’s nurse, was engaged 
by us during a sojourn in Scotland for the very rele- 
vant reason that she had proved an excellent house- 
keeper to a bachelor Scotchman of our acquaintance. 
The bachelor establishment, however, not having 
afforded any superior advantages for training in the 
care of small babies, she proved as ignorant of their 
needs as the bachelor himself might have been and, 
what was worse, far too old and stubborn to learn. 
She made the baby’s life a burden, to say nothing of 
mine, and ended by disappearing altogether one 
evening in Edinburgh and taking the baby with her. 
Far into the night the Edinburgh police found her 
visiting relatives in a stuffy back wynd, with the baby 
asleep upon her knee, and enjoined upon her very for- 
cibly the policy, on her part, of restoring him imme- 
diately to his rightful owners. 

Christiana Burns, a young Scotch lassie, seized 
upon in despair in place of Margaret McFarland, 
deposed, was subject to violent toothaches, which 
seemed to have no remote connection with the dis- 
appearance of the Dundee jam from the shelves of 
our lodgings. Thinking it would be a long, slow mat- 
ter to rid her of her toothaches by improving her 
moral sense, we took the shorter, surer course of 
having all her teeth extracted that could afford a 
lodgment for jam, after which we took her onto the 
Continent with us. She never lost the baby on for- 
eign soil, as her predecessor had done, but she lost 
his belongings to such an extent that he bid fair to 
rival Raphael's cherubs in scantiness of attire. 

Minnie Bates, engaged as cook after our return to 
America, passed like a meteor across the household 
sky. On the evening of the day which saw her ar- 
rival, I went out into the kitchen with the laudable 
intent of making some bashful and tentative sugges- 
tions as to the time she would find it profitable to 
rise in the morning, as to the methods, also, which 
experience had taught me were most satisfactory in 
the management of that breakfast trio of viands— 
coffee, eggs and oatmeal—when, lo! and behold! 
there was no cook to be seen. The dinner dishes 
stood unwashed, the gas was flaring like a jet from a 
petroleum well and the kitchen doer was flung open 
to the outside world. There was an uncanny air 
about the whole scene that aroused our suspicions ; 
something such an air as an Asiatic kitchen might be 
supposed to have that had been depopulated by 
cholera. Further investigation proved that she, upon 
whom our hopes for breakfast rested, had gone, irre- 
trievably gone, without a parting word. We have 
sometimes thought the size of the empty ironing 
basket drove her to the step, but we can never know. 

Bettina Moritz, a German nurse and seamstress, 
well educated and a devoted member of the German 
Methodist church, was subject to interminable calls 
from the assistant pastor, a doughy-faced young man 


with a very white tie and a very long coat. When- 
ever the children were ijl or fretful, or the mending 
basket was full to overflowing, this young Timothy 
would appear with his Oxford Bible under his arm, 
bent on a thorough overhauling of Bettina’s soul. 
Hour after hour through the crack of the parlor 
door, which room I had tendered him out of rever- 
ence for his errand, his sonorous voice could be 
heard, rising and falling in the solemn cadences of 
prayer or exhortation. It did seem as though, con- 
sidering her general good behavior, it took an un- 
conscionable amount of time to keep Bettina’s spir- 
itual nature in good working order. 

During one of these visitations, I surprised one of 
my young hopefuls indulging just outside the closed 
door, in the well-known pantomime of the organ 
grinder, and, while I chastised him, I keenly appre- 
ciated his provocation to godless mirth. Poor little 
Bettina! I strongly suspect she thought her soul 
was more than commonly interesting to the little 
minister and that she had a very rough awakening 
when, one evening at prayer meeting, he presented 
her to a neat little bride of his own. 

Maggie McCarthy, an Irish cook, had a very heavy 
hand with the seasonings. Once, under the distrac- 
tion of protracted services in her church, she put a 
tablespoonful of cayenne, in place of ginger, into 
the gingerbread, to the lasting injury of the family 
linings. 

Cassabianca Johnson, a colored cook, was a widow, 
but not exactly one of St. Paul’s “ widows indeed.” 
inasmuch as her whole mind was taken up with her 
efforts to engage the affections of a handsome young 
barber. My whole mind was similarly taken up, 
owing to her habit of pouring her confidences in 
upon me as unceasingly and as unreservedly as the 
Mississippi pours itself into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The barber, like the unjust judge in the Bible, was 
not persistency proof. At length, with his concur- 
rence, the wedding day was fixed. The wedding 
cake, for which I furnished the ingredients, stood 
ready baked. It really did seem that the poor bar- 
ber’s bachelor days were numbered and that he was to 
be married, at length, in spite of his screams. At 
the eleventh hour, however, he asserted himself by 
his failure to grace the marriage ceremony with his 
presence. The supertiuous wedding cake grew drier 
and drier, until finally, rather than see it wasted, 
Cassabianca ate it, moistening it, as she ate, with 
her tears. 

Time fails me to make any more extracts from my 
unprofitable list. Not but that the extracts that [ 
have given represent merely the hem of the hair 
shirt of my domestic annoyances. The hair shirt in 
its entirety, as worn by me these twenty years, beg- 
gars description. In contemplation of it, the same 
speculation arises, unbidden, that arose in the mind 
of the elder Weller concerning the knowledge he had 
gained of the character of women by marrying the 
widow ; that is, whether it was worth going through 
so much to gain so little. Maarten Maartens, in 
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“The Greater Glory,” gives it as the crowning point 
of the wonderful achievements of the over-burdened 
Mevrouw Morel that, in addition to her family cares 
and her literary work, she even found time to have 


a little maid-of-all-work. If those of us who are 
not financially removed from the dominion of general 
housemaids, or, what is little better, of the proverbial 
“cook and second girl,” and to whom corps of per- 
fectly trained servants with dignified, silken-robed 
housekeepers at their head are merely hearsays from 
fairyland, should roll up our sleeves and begin to 
“do for” ourselves, as the country people put it, 
would we have quieter nerves and more peace of our 
lives than the hard work incidental to being served 
leaves room for? Hardly, for such a course would 
not rid us of menials. We should only be menials 
ourselves, in our own employ, and the probabilities 
are that we should, from the weariness and hurry of 
our unaccustomed duties, prove more aggravating 
and unsatisfactory to ourselves than the most exas- 
perating of domestics with whom we could possibly 
have to do. 

There must have been, in the old cloister days, 
human nature being what it is, many a portly, com- 
fort-loving monk, whose hairy, penitential garment, 
would not bear turning inside out before the brethren 
and the abbot, by reason of his canny devices for 
alleviating its nutmeg grater capabilities. 

It might not be a bad idea if we should be equally 
wise in our day and generation, and should line this 
hair shirt of domestic grievance so thickly with pa- 
tience and a distraction of the mind to better things, 
as to deprive it of its power to irritate us out of our 
inner peace. 

—M. A. Collins. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER 


That one should keep a carpet ‘broom, and on no 
account should it be used for any other purpose. 


That refrigerators should be thoroughly cleaned 
once a week, everything removed, shelves and racks 
washed in warm soda water, wiped dry, and sunned 
if possible, doors left open until all is dry inside, 
hot soda water poured down the outlet pipe to take 
off any slime that may have gathered, the receiving 
pan washed out. Vinegar and water will take off 
stains. Never set any food in the refrigerator until 
entirely cold. 

That stone jarsfor bread and cake boxes should 
be scalded twice a week in summer weather, sun- 
ning, if possible, to keep mold from gathering. 

That rice, tapioca, pearl barley, macaroni and 
many other things that do not show much dirt on the 
surface need washing all the same. 


That if your oven does not bake on the bottom, 
try cleaning it out underneath. A coating of fine 
soot accumulates sometimes that hinders the heat 
from coming through the iron. 


—M. /. P. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMICS. 

Hard-time Hints for Housekeepers. 

HEN prosperity reigns over the land, 
things are too cheap to warrant much 
time or labor being spent upon household 
conveniences, but now, when economy is 

so absolutely necessary in so many homes, it is well 
enough to treat upon the topic which forms the cap- 
tion of this article. If the wage-earner is out of work, 


A Home-mMADE IcE Box 


part of the time or entirely, time and labor count for 
nothing in the production of household articles and 
it is always better to be well employed than to be 
idle. Now, if not provided with a refrigerator for 
the summer, and it pays as well to buy ice for one as 
to buy the food that goes into it, if you have not a 
good, cool, well-ventilated cellar, let John make you 
one as follows: Get or make two boxes, one a foot 
smaller than the other, set one inside the other, and 
pack the space with sawdust. Set the thing down on 
the cellar floor. Each box must have a hinged cover, 
as per diagram, and at the bottom of the inner box is 
to be aslatted rack for the ice to rest upon. The 
drip water can escape by a bored hole and piece of 
tubing out into a dish. Inside the inner box arrange 
cleats for shelves to rest upon. Altogether you will 
find this a very satisfactory ice box, the air in it being 
sweet and pure and colder than in most refrigerators. 
Have two sets of shelves, so that when one set is 
being cleaned and dried, the other can be in use. 


Carpets never were as cheap as now, nor better. 
But until times are better we shall have to take care 
of the old carpets. The moth is the great enemy to 
be fought and defeated. There are efficacious reme- 
dies, two of which are here given. One is to steep 
one-quarter of a pound of cayenne pepper in one 
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powder. Strain and pour this into a shallow vessel, 
such as a large tinned-iron milk pan. Roll the car- 
pet up and set each end, alternately, in this mixture 
fer ten minutes, or long enough to insure the satura- 
tion of its edges for about an inch. Do this after 
beating the carpet. The ends should be likewise 
treated. Be sure the carpet is dry before tacking 
down, as the wet poison might injure the fingers 
while tacking. When done with the liquid throw 
where it cannot possibly harm anybody, or bottle 
and label for future use, marking it, “Carpet Moth 
Poison.” This preparation will not stain the carpet 
nor corrode metals in contact with the carpet. 

Another mixture calls for one pound of quassia 
chips, one-quarter of a pound of cayenne pepper 
steeped in two gallons of water, strained and used 
as above. 

When the carpet to be treated is not to be taken 
up, spray ends, edges, margins and corners with an 
atomizer. Perhaps two or three applications might 
be better than one with the atomizer. 

The carpet moth loves the bindings and margins 
of a carpet. Ingrains or three-plys may be treated 
successfully while down by wringing a cloth out of 
hot water, laying it over the bindings and edges, and 
ironing it with a hot iron. This will destroy both 
moth and eggs. This method is not effectual with 
Wiltons, Moquettes, or other heavy carpets, as the 
heat will not sufficiently penetrate them, besides 
which ironing injures the pile of velvets; still, the 
backs can be drawn occasionally and the carpet laid 
over on its edge—one side at a time—and steamed on 
the wrong side. Then wipe the floor under the car- 
pet, as far as the arm can reach, with hot cayenne 
tea. Also wipe the edge and bindings of carpet with 
the hot rag, rubbing hard, before re-nailing. Some 
recommend sprinkling salt around the sides of the 
room before nailing down the carpet, but this seems 
wrong, because the salt will surely attract too much 
moisture. 


We should be on the lookout for the buffalo carpet 
beetle as early in the year as February and March. 
Then we should look for them on the windows and 
window sills, and over all woolen clotiing not in fre- 


quent use. The moth has a special liking for red 
carpet. But the pest comes also later in the year, 
being sometimes brought into the house in flowers ; 
it has a particular love for the blossoms of the spirea. 
It is a good plan, where the moths are unusually bad, 
to saturate the floor with benzine, or preferably, we 
think, with spirits of turpentine, which is not so in- 
flammable nor volatile, and then lay newspapers 
down under the carpet. This prevents an attack 
from the under side. It is important to remember 
that the moth always abhors the light, which is death 
to the eggs and larva, and is really the best thing 
with which to circumvent him. 

Corrosive sublimate and alcohol, in the proportions 
of sixty grains of the former to a pint of the latter, is 
useful for treating the edges and seams of the 


deadly that great Caution is required in its use, espe- 
cially where babies are around. 


The moths deposit their eggs in the early spring. 
This, therefore, is the season to put away furs and 
woolen goods for the summer. It is not the moth. 
but the larva that does the harm. Thoroughly beat 
the goods with a rattan and air them for several 
hours, in the sunlight if possible. Furs should be 
carefully combed. Wrap up in newspapers perfectly 
tight. If this work is done properly there will be no 
need for airtight chest or cedar chest. Moths do not 
have any fear of cedar or moth balls, but they will 
not go through paper or cotton textiles. Indeed, a 
cotton bag or other wrapping is just as good as 
paper. Once a month take out the goods and 
examine them in the sunlight, and give a good beating. 
When the moths are not so bad, as in some seasons 
and locations, this monthly inspection may not be 
necessary. But this is really the fur dealers’ secret 
of preserving their stock. Camphor is bad for furs, 
as it impairs their beauty by turning them light. 
Camphor may be sprinkled among the woolens, but 
secure wrapping in paper or cotton is good enouch. 
The above method may be used to preserve feathers 
also. 


To clean oilcloth and linoleum, use cold tea, which 
is better than soap for the purpose. Then polish 
with linseed oil and a little turpentine. Worn spots 
paint over, and the life of the covering may be greatly 
prolonged. 


To clean bamboo furniture, use a brush dipped in 
salt water. 


For stains in matting, from grease, wet the spot 
with alcohol, then rub on white Castile soap. Let this 
dry in a cake, and then wash off with warm salt water. 

—A. Ashmun Kelly. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
UNADULTERATED HOUSEHOLD SPICE. 
Is not sin the saddest of all sorrows? 


No one is in danger of failing because he sets his mark 
too high. 


It is only by following on to know the Lord, that we 
learn to know him at all. 


No circumstances can arise which shall render Chris- 


‘tianity consistent with dishonesty. 


Sin is too widely spread, and too deeply rooted in the 
human heart, to be extirpated in a moment. 

Human nature is particularly strong in boys, and they 
cannot be interested unless there is something to interest 
them. 


The man who is most fluent and ready in exhortation 
and prayer is not necessarily the man who lives nearest 
to God. 

The acknowledgment of obligation does not create ob- 
ligation. The recognition of relation does not establish 


relation. 
—Gail 
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BREAD WITHOUT YEAST. 
One Woman's ‘“‘ Home-made Contrivance.” 
\HE frst requisite for this 
‘=| bread is a contrivance by 
which it can be kept at a 
uniform temperature. This 
is so necessary that it is use- 
less to attempt the bread 
without it; so my own home- 
made contrivance will be 
described first. It consists 
of a little cupboard made 
out of a grocery box. This 
is nailed in a corner with a 
bracket underneath to hold 
the lamp which does the heating. Before the box is 
nailed up it is treated as follows: Cleats are nailed 
on the sides, inside, on which rest the movable slats 
forming the shelves. A door is made of another 
piece of a box, and has hinges on one side and a 
screw hook on the other to fasten it tightly. In the 
side of the box, which will be the bottom of the cup- 
board, an opening is made to admit the heat. Across 
each side of this opening, which may be either round 
or square, and need not be more than six inches wide 
either way, two half-inch strips of wood are laid, on 
which to rest a tin plate to distribute the heat. A 
very small crack is left at the top of the door for a 
ventilator. This and the before-mentioned hole in 
the bottom must be the only openings left when the 
door is closed and hooked. The cupboard being 
made ready, see before night that the lamp, which 
should be a small one, is filled and the wick trimmed 
at the corners so that the flame will be narrow. 
Then set out the mixing bowl, which should be of 
earthenware. Into this bowl put a large tablespoon- 
ful of salt, the same of sugar and also of cornmeal. 
Cover these to keep out dust or insects, and see that 
the lard bucket and a sifter of flour are at hand—ail 
of these to get an early start in the morning, for it is 
important in most households to get the baking out 
of the way as soon as possible. 

The first thing in the morning, put a pint and a 
half of water on to boil. While this is heating add 
a heaped, half tablespoonful of shortening to salt, 
sugar and meal already in the mixing bowl. As soon 
as the water is doc/ing pour it over these, stirring until 
the lard is melted and the sugar and salt dissolved. 
Then add as much cold water as there was of hot 
water. Now sift in the flour—a quart. The batter 
should be rather thick at first, but after a thorough 
eating it should pour in a stream from the spoon 
instead of dropping. It is very important not to get 
it too thick. Have the lamp lighted under the hole 
in the warmer, and turn the wick down until it is 
about half the size of a silver five-cent piece, or, to 
be more accurate, get the thermometer and set it 
inside the warmer, with the door closed. If, after 
having it there about fifteen minutes, the mercury 
Stands at 102, it is just right. Now remove the slats 


on the lower shelf. Shut the door and leave it so 
for an hour, watching the lamp to see that the flame 
does not creep up and make too much heat, which 
must not be greater than 102. 

When a few bubbles appear scattered over the sur- 
face of the batter it must be thoroughly beaten again. 
Continue to stir at intervals of an hour, or until the 
sponge becomes very light. In four or five hours the 
surface will be covered with a foam as fine and light 
as egg-whites; when beaten “to stand alone,” and 
the batter should have a pleasant nutty odor. It 
should be as warm as can be comfortably handled. 

See that there is no draft through the kitchen, as it 
is of great importance that the dough be not chilled. 
Have the flour warmed, the pans greased and every- 
thing in readiness before taking the sponge from the 
warmer. Do not dawdle. Sift the warmed flour into 
the sponge, stirring until too stiff to manage, then 
turn it out, a part at a time, on a well-floured bread 
board. Knead quickly, adding more warmed flour 
as required, until the dough is firm and smooth, but 
not too dry. Divide it into loaves, grease each loaf 
and arrange them in the greased pans, then return 
them to the warmer as soon as possible. The slats 
forming the upper shelf will now be needed. Arrange 
the pans of dough on the shelves, shut the door and 
leave it for a while, peeping in now and then, until 
the dough begins to rise. Then change the pans, 
putting those on the upper shelf below, and 7vce versa, 
then raise the tlame of the lamp just a little. The 
thermometer being now shut in the warmer for fifteen 
minutes should register 107. The bread will rise 
very rapidly now, and will soon be ready for the 
oven. When about twice as high as it was when 
first placed in the pans it is ready to be baked. It 
will rise a little more in the baking. 

I set mine about four o’clock in the morning. I 
can afford to get up so early once a week for the sake 
of having good bread and getting it baked early, and 
it is ready to bake at noon. 

This bread requires much less kneading than the 
ordinary yeast bread, and the texture is like that of 
delicate cake. It never molds or sours, so that it is 
not necesary to bake more than once a week if one’s 
oven and bread jar are large enough to accommo- 
date a week’s supply. 

—Josephine Stetson. 


Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
PICKED UP IN PASSING. 
I will not buy a pig in a poke. 
A bad padlock invites a picklock. 
Look not for musk in a dog-kennel. 
I will not dance to every fool’s pipe. 
A black plum is as sweet as a white. 
A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
Make not thy tail broader than thy wings. 


He can give little to his servant who licks his own 
trencher. 
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REGARDING GERMAN BEDS. 
Beauty as Well as Comfort in Their Make up. 


ig LMOST every phase of 
German life, politics, so- 
cial and economic, has 
been thoroughly written 
up for the American 
press, but nowhere have 
I seen any notice of the 
pride and good sense 
bestowed by the Ger- 
man housewife upon her 
beds and bedding, and 
yet, perhaps, from no 
chapter of her “Life 
and Works” can we 
_ learn more than it would 
be wise to engraft upon our own domestic arrange- 
ments. After a long residence among the upper 
middle classes, I may say I have never slept in a 
really poor bed. 

In the first place, each adult occupies a separate 
single bed, a custom already somewhat followed 
among our own traveled countrymen. On these little 
bedsteads an excellent set of springs and a hair mat- 
tress is placed. Should its occupant desire to sleep 
with the head elevated, a padded wire frame, the 
width of the bed, raised six inches at the back, and 
sloping forward to the level of the mattress, is fas- 
tened, and over this the linen under sheet is smoothly 
drawn and tucked. The second sheet is then drawn 
over the first. After the upper sheet is in place, the 
two large, soft pillows which belong to each bed, are 
beaten, smoothed and laid fiat, one at the head and 
the other at the foot, while the nightrobe, neatly 
folded and sometimes placed in an embroidered case 
of linen, is laid between them. Over the pillows is 


BLANKET COVER. 


laid the feather cover, which is a tick a little larger 
than the bed, made of stout cloth and containing 
three pounds of fine goose feathers. It is covered by 
a large case of white linen buttoned securely length- 
wise down one side, and changed weekly to insure 
cleanliness. This delightfully warm and light cover, 
the greatest possible improvement over our heavy 
blankets and chi'ly counterpanes, being carefully ad- 
justed and perfectly smoothed, the bed proper is 


finished, and lacks only the ornamental spread which 
is added for day use. 
- In the selection of this spread, the housewife shows 
the excellence of her taste or the length of her purse, 
as they are sometimes very elegant, being often made 
of the richest of plushes, reps or brocades. Simpler 
spreads are of white figured damasks, or of beautifu! 
blankets, woven in floral or conventionalized designs 
in two colors, as pink and white, blue and gray 
These delicate blankets are protected by white linen 
covers which line one side completely, and are turned 
over upon the upper side for six inches, where they 
are fastened in place by small buttons. A wide bor. 
der of lace, usually crocheted in a design of dee; 
points, edges the linen and is caught down with in 
visible stitches, thus making a very pretty and at- 
tractive cover. 

The decoration of the pillow siips deserves especial 
mention. They are, usually beautifully embroiderec 
with a large central monogram, while the edges are 
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PILLOW S IP. 
wrought in scallops in closely stuffed buttonhole 
stitch. Two and a half inches from the edge of this 
scallop the pillow case is stitched with two or threc 
rows of fine stitching, and when stiffly starched these 
pillows present a very handsome appearance. The 


is exceedingly durable. Often one end of the pillow 
proper is covered witha band of cambric a few inches 
in width, matching in color the spread to be used, a 
fashion which has a pretty effect, as the color shows 
through the wide crocheted lace which is inserted i: 
the end of the white slip. Of course, in case the 
room is used by two persons, the two beds are deco- 
rated auke. 

A useful idea, also made to serve a decorative pur- 
pose, is the cloth sometimes stretched upon the wa! 
against which a bed stands, and which, when the wal! 
is of stone, is agreat protection againstcold. A strij 
of heavy cloth or plush two feet wide and the length 
of the bed is used. 

As these little beds are sometimes seen in the liv- 
ing rooms of the family, or in those opening from 
them, everything is done that may add to their beauty 
as well as comfort. In closing, I would recommend 
the use of the feather cover, and feel certain that 
when once adopted, few would willingly return to ou: 
heavier bedding. 


—Mrs. P. 
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Arranged for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 


COOKING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Defined and Defended in Plain Anglo-Saxon Phraseology, 
Without the Intervention of Foreign Names or Phrases. 


NDER the title of “European and 
i} American Cuisine,” Messrs. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., of New York, publish 
a substantial volume of 609 pages, 
which will find a welcome from all 
good housewives, or those intending 
to become such. It is written by 
Gesine Lemcke, author of “ Desserts 
and Salads,” principal and owner of 
the Brooklyn Cooking College. As the title indi- 
cates, the author sets forth the peculiar manner in 
which the principal articles of food are cooked in 
the leading European countries, as well as in our 
land, and the instructions are refreshingly clear, ex- 
plicit and complete, so that there can be no excuse 
for failure. 

Prof. Lemcke is something of a philosopher regard- 
ing the matter of food, and in the opening pages we 
find such unqualified declarations as the following 
“Beauty, health and happiness depend upon the 
kind of food we eat;” “The destiny of the world 
depends upon the food we eat;” “ Never is a man 
more susceptible to kind and noble deeds than after 
partaking of a good meal.” Nearly everything in 
the food line is touched upon in the several thousand 
recipes which are given. There is nocircumlocution, 
no waste of words, but whatever is taken up receives 
full, comprehensive treatment, and there are many 
suggestions as to the supply of the various food arti 
cles, their season, and the methods of serving. 

From the well-nigh exhaustless list, the following 
specimen recipes are presented as samples of the 
multitude of good things to be found within the book. 


Mock Turtle Soup. 

Plunge a nice fresh calf’s head into boiling water, let it 
remain one minute, then remove and rub all over with a 
coarse towel, to remove all the remaining hair; carefully 
cut the flesh, starting from the center of the head right 
down to the nostrils, and then with a sharp knife bone it 
from the top to the base on both sides. Having boned 
the head, put it ina stewpan over the fire; cover with cold 
water, and as soon as it boils skim it well and continue 
to boil for ten minutes; take the calf’s head out and lay 
it in cold water; then butter the bottom of a soup kettle 
and lay over it four thin slices of raw ham, about three- 
quarters of a poundin all. On this put one veal knuckle 
cut into fine pieces, and an old chicken partly roasted; add 
two quarts of cold water; cover and boil until the broth 
is reduced to a glaze (which means until the water has 
boiled away, and the bottom of the kettle is covered with 
2 rich brown gravy; great care must be taken not to have 
the fire too strong, so it does not burn, otherwise the bouil- 
lon will be worthless; frequent stirring is necessary while 
ng); then add the calf’s head, also the tongue; fill the 
e with cold water, and as soon as it boils add one car- 
rot, three large onions, one sprig of soup celery, one small 
white turnip, a large bouquet, and alittle salt: let this boi] 
ntly until the calf’s head is done: then take the head 


out and place it on a dish to cool: afterward to be cut into 
square pieces and added to the soup: strain the broth 
through a napkin, remove all the fat, and return two quarts 
of the broth tothe fireagain. Melt one and one-half ounce 
of butter in a saucepan, add one-half cupful of flour, stir 
and fry till light brown; then add it tothe soup; add twelve 
fine-cut canned mushrooms; boil gently twenty minutes, 
removing all the fat that arises. Then add one-half cupful 
of sherry, a little cayenne pepper, one pint of the calf's 
head meat cut into one-half inch-sized pieces, and if neces- 
sary more salt, and boil gently ten minutes. Put eighteen 
chicken-forcemeat balls, boiled in salted water, in the soup 
tureen, and pour the soup over it Put the remaining 
calf’s-head meat and broth into glass jars: cover tightly, 
keep in a cool place, and use for soups. 

Potage a la Mulligatawney. 

Fry in one tablespoonful of butter one tablespoonful of 
fine-cut or chopped onion, the same of raw smoked ham, 
and green pepper; cook five minutes: then add the fine- 
cut breast of a young chicken, two tablespoonfuls of fine- 
cut carrot, the same of white turnip and leeks: cook and 
stir five minutes: season with one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of pepper, one even teaspoonful of 
curry; cover with two quarts of chicken broth, prepared 
from the remaining chicken; add one-half cupful of fine- 
cut egg-plant, one-half cupful of fine-cut green apple, ont 
quarter cupful of well-washed rice: boil forty minutes. 
add, if necessary. more salt, and serve. In case the soup 
should be too thick, add more broth. 

Clam Chowder. 

One quart hard-sheli clams, one cupful of fine-cut car- 
rots, one-half cupful of fine-cut celery, one pint of fine-cut 
onions, one quart of fine-cut potatoes, one-half can of 
tomatoes, two quarts of boiling water, four ounces of lard 
pork, one teaspoonful of salt, one even te: 
pepper, one teaspoonful of pulverized thyme, and on 
spoonful of beef extract: place the pork in a sauce] 
the fire, and fry light brown; add the boiling water, 
carrots, onions and celery, cook until the carrots are done; 


then add the potatoes, salt and pepper. and cook ten 
minutes; add the tomatoes, and cook twenty minutes 
longer; then add the fine-chopped clams and their liquor, 
the thyme, beef extract, and a little cayenne pepper 
Melt one-half tablespoonful of butter in a small saucepan, 
add one-half tablespounful of flour, stir for a few minutes 
over the fire; add it to the chowder, boil ten minutes 
and serve. 

Raisin Sauce. 

Put one cupful of raisins in a saucepan; cover with one- 
balf cupful of water, one-half cupful of white wine, and 
boil twenty minutes. At the same time place a saucepan 
with one tablespoonful of butter over the fire; add one fine 
cut onion, a little fine-cut ham and carrot, cook five min 
utes, then add one heaping tablespoonfulof flour: stirfora 
few minutes; add one pint of boiling water, one table- 
spoonful of liquid beef extract, three cloves, one bay leaf, 
six crushed peppers, one blade of mace, one even tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-quarter teaspoonful of pepper: cook 
ten minutes; thea strain itinto aclean saucepan: add the 
raisins. return the saucepan to the fire: add one table- 
spoonful of lemon juice and one tablespoonful of sugar; 
cook for a few minutes: then serve with boiled beef 
tongue or boiled ham. 

Fried Soft-shell Clams. 

Procure freshly opened soft-shell clams, remove them 

with a fork out of their liquor on to a soft towel, and after 
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drying lay the clams on a dish, dust over with flour; then 
take each one separately on a fork, dip first in beaten egg, 
then roll in cracker dust, lay them thus prepared on a clean 
board for thirty minutes to dry. Place a frying pan with 
one ounce of pure lard and one ounce of butter over the fire ; 
as soon as melted put in as many clams as will conven- 
iently go in; fry light brown, first on one side, then on the 
other; fry the remainder the same way, using more lard 
and butter if necessary. Arrange them nicely on a hot 
dish, and serve with biscuits and butter or buttered toast. 
In place of lard or butter, beef fat or larding pork may be 
used. 

Fresh Mackerel a |’Allemande. 

Select three large fresh mackerels, make a small open- 
ing near the heads, draw out the entrails, then wash and 
dry with a clean soft towel; cut with a sharp knife three 
small incisions on both sides of each fish. Mix one even 
tablespoonful of salt with one-half even teaspoonful of 
pepper, and sprinkle in equal portions over each fish. But- 
ter a shallow baking pan, lay the mackerel in, sprinkle over 
one fine chopped onion, and pour over each fish a little 
melted butter; put one-half cupful of Rhine wine in the 
bottom of pan, add one-quarter cupful of mushroom liquor, 
cover the fish with buttered paper, place the pan in a 
medium-hot oven, and bake till done, about twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. In the meantime prepare the follow- 
ing sauce: Put into asmall saucepan one tablespoonful 
of fine-chopped shallot or white onion, one-half clove of 
bruised garlic, two tablespoonfuls of fine-chopped mush- 
rooms, one-half even teaspoonful of pepper, one even tea- 
spoonful of salt, cook and stir six minutes without brown- 
ing then add one tablespoonful of flour, stir for a few 
minutes, add one pint of broth, cook slowly five minutes ; 
then draw the saucepan to side of stove, adding one-half 
tablespoonful of fine-chopped parsley. Mix the yolks of 
two eggs with the juice of half a lemon, add slowly to 
the sauce, and as soon as the fish is done remove carefully 
to a warm dish, adding the gravy from the mackerels to 
the sauce, mix well, add small piece of butter, stir until 
melted; then pour over the fish. Serve with potatoes A 
lAllemande. 

Roast Beef. 

Select two ribs of beef and prepare in either of three 
ways: Oneis to saw off the ribs to aninch from the meat, 
to give the piece selected for roasting as much of a round 
shape as possible. Another way is to remove all the bones, 
roll the meat and tieit with a string, this forming the piece 
into around shape. The third mode is to leave the bones 
undisturbed, and roast the beef with the bones; wipe the 
meat off with a towel, season with one tablespoonful of 
seasoning salt, rubbing the seasoning well into the meat. 
Lay four ounces of fine-cut suet in a roasting pan, place 
over it the meat, lay six ounces of suet on top; set the pan 
in a hot oven, roast thirty minutes, then turn the meat over, 
replacing the suet on top, and roast forty minutes longer 
(a piece of seven pounds will be done in that time; a good 
plan is to allow ten minutes for each pound). When done 
lay the meat on a warm dish, remove nearly all the fat 
from the gravy; mix one tablespoonful of cornstarch with 
one-half cupful of cold water, add it to the gravy, also 
sufficient boiling water to make one pint of sauce, boil 
and stir five minutes, then strain; add one-half teaspoon- 
ful beef extract and a small piece of butter; serve with 
the meat. If potatoes areto be roasted in the pan with 
the meat, peel and wash the desired quantity, and after 
roasting the meat fifteen minutes, lay the potatoes around 


the meat, sprinkling over some salt; they will then be done 
with the meat; turn them once while roasting. 
Shoulder of Lamb, Stuffed. 

Remove the bones from a shoulder of lamb except the 
leg bone, which must be left on. Spread the shoulder 
open, season with salt and pepper, fill with veal or sau- 
sage forcemeat, sew it up, rub one even teaspoonful of 
seasoning salt over the meat. Put one pound of salt pork 
in a saucepan, add two onions, one carrot, a bouquet and 
twelve whole peppers ; lay the shoulder on top of this, add 
sufficient boiling water or broth to nearly cover the meat; 
put over it buttered paper, then the lid, set over a moderate 
fire, and boil slowly one and one-half hours ; then take out 
the meat, lay it in aroasting pan; strain the broth, remove 
all the fat; pour the broth over the meat, setin a hot oven, 
roast twenty minutes, basting frequently: dress the meat 
on a hot dish, remove the threads, cut the pork into thin 
slices, and garnish the shoulder alternately with the sliced 
pork and boiled cabbage rolls. Melt one ounce of butter 
in a saucepan, add one tablespoonful of flour, stir a few 
minutes; add the broth from the meat; if too thick dilute 
it with boiling water, if too thin reduce it by boiling to 
one pint of sauce. Pour a little sauce over the meat and 
cabbage, and serve the remainder in a sauce bowl. 
Chicken, Boned. 

Singe, wash and dry neatly a fine young plump chicken: 
cut off the feet close to the first joint, also the wings; cut 
off the neck close to the body: then make an incision 
along the back, cutting the skin through to the bone: 
begin boning from the neck down toward the breast, being 
careful not to tear the skin; then bone the thighs and legs 
so that the skeleton is separated entirely from the meat. 
Clean the skeleton and giblets, then set aside. Spread the 
chicken out on a napkin, the skin toward the napkin, and 
with a sharp knife cut away even slices from the breast 
and lay them on the thin parts, so that the chicken has an 
even thickness all over; draw the wings and legs inside: 
season with one even tablespoonful of salt, one even tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and the juice of one lemon; then pre- 
pare the following forcemeat: Mix one pound of fine- 
chopped veal with one pound of fine-chopped fresh pork, 
one-quarter pound of fine-minced larding pork, one even 
tablespoonful of salt, one even teaspoonful of white pepper. 
one-quarter teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, one-quarter 
pound of beef tongue cut dice shape, one-half box oi 
truffles cut the same way, and four fine-cut mushrooms: 
mix all well together; place the forcemeat right in the 
center of the chicken, draw the two backs together, sew !t 
up; roll it in a napkin, and tie with a tape on both ends. 
and then in the middle. Place the bones and giblets ot 
the chicken in a soup kettle over the fire; cover with cold 
water; add one even tablespoonful of salt, and when i: 
boils add the chicken, two onions, a bouquet, and a small 
carrot; cover and cook two hours. When done remove 
the chicken, cut the strings, roll it over again and tie 
tightly on both ends as before, and put it under a light 
weight. (By putting it on a dish, cover with a board the 
size of the chicken, put on two flatirons, and let it remain 
until cold.) Strain the broth through a napkin, remove 
all the fat; soak two ounces of gelatine in one cupful 
of cold water five minutes, add it to three pints of chicken 
broth; beat the whites of two eggs to a froth, add the 
juice of two lemons, stir it into the chicken broth, boil and 
stir constantly five minutes; draw to side of stove, let 
stand five minutes: then strain and putintoaform. When 
ready to serve, cut the chicken into slices, arrange them 
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neatly on a dish; cut the jeliy into small pieces, and lay it 
aroundthe meat. Serve with rémoulade sauce. The jelly 
may be put into shallow tin pans, and when firm cut into 
fancy shapes, like half moons, leaves and stars. 

Chicken Potpie. 

Cut a well-cleaned young chicken into ten pieces; clean 
and place the feet neck and giblets in a saucepan; cover 
w ith three pints of cold water; add one-half teaspoonful of 
salt, t.and when beginning to boil, one onion and a bouquet ; 
boil onehour. Inthe meantime peel and cut into quarters 
six medium-sized potatoes, into siices two good-sized 
white onions, and two ounces of salt pork cut into slices. 
Mix one tablespoonful of salt with one teaspoonful of 
pepper; then put into a bowl one pint of flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one-half pint of lard, cut fine with a 
knife into the flour; add one cupful of cold water, and 
mix it with the same knife into a firm paste; turn it on to 
1 floured board, roll it out, lay it three double, then roll it 
again to one-half inch in thickness ; lay the cover of the 
saucepan in which the potpie is to be made over the paste, 
cut it with a knife close to the edge of cover, and the re- 
maining paste into three or four pieces. Next take a 
saucepan large enough to hold the potpie; put in a layer 
of the chicken with three small slices of salt pork; then 
a layer of potatoes and onion; season with pepper and 
salt: add a few pieces of the dough, continue in alternate 
layers until all is used; then cover with a round piece of 
paste, cut an opening in the center and put one ounce of 

utter in the opening; strain the giblet broth, pour it over 
the pie; if not enough to cover, add some boiling water ; 
cover and cook one hour. In serving cut the cover into 
pieces, lay them ina circle around the dish, put the chicken 
e center with the gravy; then serve. 
Turkey Roasted with Chestnut Dressing. 

Place a saucepan with one and one-half pound of large 
chestnuts over the fire, cover with boiling water, cook 
twenty minutes; then drain off the water; remove the 
shells and brown skin; put half of the chestnuts in a 
saucepan, add one pint of milk, and one ounce of butter ; 
cook until the nuts are soft; then mash them fine, turn 
them into a bow], and when cold add one even tablespoon- 
tul of salt, one even teaspoonful of pepper, one-half pound 
of sausage meat, and the remaining whole chestnuts; mix 
all well together. In the meantime singe, draw and wash 
a young turkey ten pounds in weight; wipe it dry ; season 
the inside with one-half tablespoonful of salt; loosen the 
skin from the breast, put a layer of the above dressing 
over the breast under the skin; fill the crop and body with 
the same dressing, sew it up, twist the wings backward. 
Thread a trussing needle with a strong, white cord, pass 
it through the thigh and body to the other thigh, direct 
the needle back again and let it come out again at the 
same thigh into which the needle first went; tie the two 
cords together on one side, cut off the cord; then run the 
needle and cord through one wing, take up the skin of the 
neck, fasten it down to the back, then pass the needle 
hrough the other wing, tighten and tie the strings in the 
yack, so that the wings and thighs are well attached to the 
body. Then rub one tablespoonful of salt all over the 
y: spread two ounces of butter over the breast and 
I Place the fowl in a roasting pan and set itin a 
hot oven: roast and baste frequently with its own gravy 
as soon as brown on one side, turn it over; continue 
until the turkey has become a delicate brown on all sides ; 
then add one-half pint of boiling water or giblet broth, 
and roast and baste till done. Shortly before serving, 


lay the saben on a warm dish and remove the rare ah 
strings ; free the gravy from fat; mix one tablespoonful of 
cornstarch with one gill of cold water; add it to the gravy, 
stir, and cook two minutes over the fire; add sufficient 
giblet broth to make a creamy sauce, and cook five min- 
utes ; strain, and serve with the turkey. Serve with cran- 
berry sauce and celery salad; also vegetables, like mashed 
potatoes, stewed peas and sweet potatoes, may be served 
with it. Turkey may be roasted without stuffing; or the 
crop may be stuffed only. 


Turkey Salad. 

Cut remnants of cold cooked turkey into small pieces; 
put them with an equal amount of fine-cut table celery in 
a salad dish, add two fine-cut hard-boiled eggs; then pre- 
pare following mayonnaise: Put two whole eggs into a 
small saucepan, beat them with an egg beater till very 
light; add by degrees one-half cupful of oil, then add 
slowly four tablespoonfuls of white vinegar; set the sauce- 
pan in hot water over the fire, and stir till it begins to 
thicken ; remove, place in cold water; when perfectly cold 
add slowly four tablespoonfuls more of oil; then add two 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one table- 
spoonful of French mustard, and lastly one-half pint of 
whipped cream (or one-half cupful unsweetened condensed 
milk). Mix some of the mayonnaise with the turkey meat 
and celery; smooth it with a knife, cover with the same 
mayonnaise; lay a border of lettuce leaves around the edge 
of dish, and some hard-boiled eggs, cut into quarters, 
tastefully over the salad. This salad can also be mace of 
cold roasted veal or chicken. 


Roast Partridge or Prairie Hen, Filled. 

Pick, singe and draw two fine plump partridges, wipe 
out the inside, season with one even tablespoonful of salt. 
For the dressing, boil one-half pound of large chestnuts, 
twenty minutes; drain, remove the shell and brown skin; 
return the chestnuts, in saucepan, to the fire, cover with 
milk, add a little sugar, and boil till tender; remove and 
mash them fine; fry one tablespoonful of fine-chopped 
onion in one ounce of butter five minutes without brown- 
ing; add one-half pound of sausage meat and the two fine- 
chopped livers, stir and cook ten minutes: then take it 
from the fire, add the chestnuts, season with one even tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half even teaspoonful of pepper, and 
fill the partridges with this; sew it up, truss the legs in- 
side, lay the birds in a roasting pan no larger than neces- 
sary to hold them; pour over two ounces of butter, set 
the pan in a medium-hot oven, and roast till light brown, 
basting frequently; then add one gill of broth or water, con- 
tinue to roast and baste till done. Dress the ype 
on a warm dish. Add one-half tablespoonful of flour 
to the gravy, stir and cook three minutes on top of the 
stove; add one-half pint of broth, cook three minutes: 
then strain and serve in a sauce bowl. Partridges may be 
filled with plain bread dressing or sausage forcemeat. 


Potatoes Viennoise. 

Boil eight peeled potatoes with one tablespoonful of salt 
in one quart of water; when done drain and press through 
a potato press; mix with one even teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half even teaspoonful of pepper, two ounces of butter, the 
yolks of three eggs, one-half gill of cream, and four ounces 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Mix well, and form the mix- 
ture into round balls the size of an egg. Sprinkle some 
flour on a pastry board, roll the potatoes into long shapes, 
thick in the center and pointed at the ends: brush them 
over with beaten egg; make two slanting incisions on top 
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of each, lay them in a buttered pan, brush over again with 
egg, and bake to a fine golden color in a hot oven. 
Tomatoes, Fried. 

Wash and wipe four large tomatoes, cut each one into 
three slices ; seaso 1 with one even teaspoonful of salt, one- 
half even teaspoonful of pepper, dust over with flour; dip 
each slice separately into beaten egg, and cover with grated 
bread crumbs. Place a large frying pan with one heaping 
tablespoonful of lard or drippings over the fire when hot, 
put in as many of the tomato slices as conveniently will 
go in the pan without crowding ; fry light brown on both 
sides; remove them to a hot dish, and serve with fried or 
baked fish, or broiled or fried chops and steak 
Cabbage Rolls. 

Remove the outer leaves from a medium-sized head of 
cabbage, cut out the root and heart: place the cabbage in 
a saucepan over the fire, cover with boiling water, cook 
ten minutes; drain on asieve and rinse off with cold water, 
then divide the leaves into six parts, season with salt and 
pepper, and set aside until following forcemeat is pre- 
pared: Soak two ounces of bread ten minutes in cold 
water, inclose and press out ina towel. Place a saucepan 
with one-half tablespoonful of butter over the fire, add one 
tablespoonful of fine-chopped onion, cook five minutes 
without browning: add the bread, stir and cook three 
minutes; remove, and when cold add four ounces of sau- 
sage meat, one-half of an even teaspoonful of salt and the 
same of pepper, one egg, one-half teaspoonful of thyme, 
and one-quarter teaspoonful of nutmeg; divide this equally 
over each part of cabbage, roll up, and tie with a string. 
Lay three thin slices of salt pork in a pan large enough to 
receive the rolls, add one small sliced carrot and one sliced 
onion; put the rolls on top, add one cupful of white broth, 
lay two thin slices of pork over the top, cover with but- 
tered paper, set the pan in ahot oven, and bake till done 
(about forty to fifty minutes), basting frequently. Cabbage 
prepared in this way is mostly used as a garnish for boiled 
or braised beef, lamb, or mutton. 

Green Peas—Modern Style. 

Shell one-half peck of young peas, put them in a sauce- 
pan, add one tablespoonful of sugar and sufficient boiling 
water to barely cover; add two ounces of butter and one 
head of lettuce, boil fifteen minutes: then add one even 
teaspoonful of salt, remove the lettuce, and cook till nearly 
dry: add one-quarter teaspoonful of white pepper, Mix 
the yolks of two eggs with one-half cupful of cream, add it 
to the peas, let it remain for a few minutes over the fire 
without boiling, then serve. 

Creamed Onions. 

Peel one quart of medium-sized white onions, place them 
in a saucepan, cover with boiling water, add one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, boil till nearly done; add one teaspoonful of 
salt, boil a few minutes longer, then drain them ina col- 
ander. In the meantime melt one ounce of butter, add 
one-half tablespoonful of fiour, stir and cook two minutes; 
add one-half pint of hot m:lk, cook two minutes; season 
with one-quarter teaspoonful of white pepper and a sprin- 
kle of salt, put the onions in a hot dish, and pour the sauce 
over it. 

Macaroni au Gratin. 

Break one-half pound of Italian macaroni into pieces, 
place them ina saucepan, cover with boiling water, add 
one-half tablespoonful of salt. and boil thirty to thirty-five 
minutes; then drain; grate four ounces of Parmesan or 
Swiss cheese, return the macaroni to the saucepan, add 


half the cheese, two ounces of butter, and one-half even 
teaspoonful of white pepper; toss the saucepan for a few 
minutes over the fire; mix well together, then put the mac. 
aroni into a dish, sprinkle the remaining cheese, and 
pour one-half ounce of melted butter over the top: place 
the dish ina hot oven, and bake till light brown, about 
ten minutes; then serve in the same dish. 


Snow Eggs. 

Six eggs, one quart of milk, four tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
one teaspoonful of lemon extract. Separate the yolks 
carefully from the whites and beat the latter to a stit 
froth. Put the milk in a saucepan over the fire, add th 
sugar and let come toa boil; drop in the snow a table. 
spoonful at atime. Cover the saucepan for two minutes. 
turn the snowballs around, let remain for two minutes 
longer, then take out with a skimmer and lay in a glass 
dish. Remove the milk from the fire, let cool off a little: 
beat up the six yolks, add four tablespoonfuls of cold milk 
and stir slowly into the hot milk. Place the saucepan 
with the milk and yolks again over the fire, stir constant!y 
until just before the boiling point. Remove, add the 
lemon extract and pour it over the snowballs in a glass 
dish, dust over a little sugar and cinnamon. 
cold. 


Serve when 
Vanilla may be taken in place of lemon. 
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VIOLET NECKTIE CASE. 
Something for Gentlemen of Fastidious Tastes. 
VERY dainty gift for a gentleman is a necktie 
case. and the one described cannot fail t 
please the most fastidious taste. The ma 
terials required are violet-colored plush and 
cream-colored satin, each twelve by twenty- 
inches, one and a half yards of two-inch cream « 
ribbon, and nearly two yards of silk cord. Cut one 
end of both materials as shown in the illustration, 


sew the two pieces together with layers of wadding, 
sprinkled with sachet powder between, and finish the 
edge with the silk cord. 

Turn the revers back at one end and fasten the 
point to the case. 

Turn two inches of the other end down over the 
revers and secure at each end under a bow of 
place a bow on the point of revers. 

A bunch of violets should be either painted ot 
embroidered with Asiatic filo on the satin revers 
before putting the pieces together. 

The neckties are to be slipped in at the end. r 
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“*The Bearing and the Training of the 


Child is Woman's Wisdom.”— Jennyson. 


zinalin Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
A CRADLE SONG. 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Thy cradle is narrow and deep, 
Thy pillow is velvet turf so fair, 
Thy coverlet is of blossoms rare. 
sleep, little one, sleep. 
Kest, little one, rest, 
On the Earth Mother’s tender breast. 
She calleth her children, one by one, 
And soothes them to sleep when their play is done. 
Kest, little one, rest. 
Sleep, little one, sleep. 
Thy sweet eyes never shall weep, 
Thy feet shall never be weary now, 
No cares can furrow thy smooth, soft brow. 
Sleep, litttle one, sleep. 
Rest, little one, rest. 
Thy Father in Heaven knows best. 
He holds thee now in His arnis so strong, 
And the angels are singing thy cradle song. 
Rest, little one, rest. 


—Amelia Bur? 


A BOY’S ROOM. 
It Should be Plain and Comfortable —Pictures and an 
Open Fire. 

Let the girls monopolize the white and gold furni- 
ture, but give the boy a room which is more like a 
barn than a “jewel casket.” Let him be at the top of 
the house, where he may dance jigs undisturbed and 
have room to stretch his growing body. The cheap 
oak sets which are sold are quite nice for a boy who 
does not criticise carving or examine the grain or de- 
sign too closely. He should have a chiffonier and a 
washstand, with a pretty, fancy pitcher and basin. 
The floor can be stained or covered with matting and 
one of those Japanese rugs which come in such beau- 
tiful tints flung over it. The bed can be of wood if a 
is bought, but iron painted white is always to be 
preferred. 

And it is always advisable to give a boy a single 
bed, in which he will be obliged to lie still and grow 
straight and tall, rather than a three-quarter bed, in 
which he can go to sleep cuddled into a letter “C ” or 
stretched out so as to form a geometrical figure. 

If he is one of the hospitable kind who will have 
friends to visit him, and there is no other place in the 


house to store away the visitor, the boy will have t 
share his couch with them, of course, and in that case 
a three-quarter bed will be necessary. It is well to 
make a cover for the boy’s bed. Snowy pillows and 
white quilts are kept immaculate enough in the girls 
rooms, but the boy will probably manage to smear 
both with ink, a dusty coat, a wet umbrella or any of 
those dirty things which a boy always has ready to 
annihilate order with at one fell swoop. A cover of 
pinkish-red cretonne or colors which will correspond 
to those of the furniture or in the rug, made to stretch 
across and reach down to the ground, is always use- 
ful, and the boy stands much less in awe of it than ; 
prim, snowy bed, which would delight any one else’s 
eyes. 

The boy should have a desk and a good-sized table. 
which will encourage him to observe some order with 
his belongings. ‘The reason very often that a chil 


Gi 
does not keep “ everything in its place” is that there 
has never been a place for everything, and if the boy 
has a table for all the traps so dear to his heart anda 
desk where he can have his school books and do his 
lessons and write to his grandmother, he will probably 
grow into an orderly, studious and dutiful youth 
smaller things than these have civilized people—al 
though I do not believe every boy is asavage. A set 
of book shelves, which can be bought for a dollar, or 
which, if he is industrious and handy, he can fashion 
and stain himself, should hold all those wild, delight- 
ful romances, which make his hair stand on end. A 
comfortable room will keep him from running away 
out West: let him read. The boy should black his 
own shoes, so let him make a large box which can be 
divided into two parts—one for the blacking appara- 
tus and one for hisshoes. These boxes covered with 
carpet and high enough for a seat can be bought, but 
the expense is trifling to have an ordinary box, and 
it will be quite as useful, and, if covered with cre- 
tonne, quite pretty. An open fireplace is a great 
charm in a boy’s room; there he can roast potatoes, 
burn his love letters, make taffy and have roast-nut 
parties, and it is a healthful, cheerful and not expen 
sive addition to any room. Have pictures on the 
wall—gay ones of bright colors or black and white 
sketches, just as the boy’s taste goes. He will choose 
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them, and under further direction place them prettily. 
Above all, give him liberty, let him give little parties 
up there ; permit him to hang a skeleton on the chan- 
delier if he wishes to, or to have a scarlet curtain on 
the book shelves if he prefers it to your dainty choice 
of pink and blue. Guide his taste, but let him exer- 
cise his own individuality. A dado of cigarette pic- 
tures, a picture of Buffalo Bill charging on a wild 
mustang hanging over the foot of his bed, where he 
can see it the first thing in the morning, would be to 
some boys far more beautiful than four feet high of 
Lincrusta Walton or Bouguereau’s Holy Family ina 
fine mezzotint—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
LULLABY. 
Tired of play, my little boy 
One evening climbed my knee. 
Nestling in my arms, he saic : 
“ Please sing a song to me; 
Don’t sing the song you always sing; 
Sing one I've never heard.” 
I pressed his velvet cheek to mine 
And answered not a word, 
But in the twilight soft and dim: 
I sang this little seng to him: 


Rest, little curly head, rest on my arm, 
Droop, weary lids, over eyes of gray, 

God's holy angels will keep thee from harm 
Through the dark night as well as the cay. 

Rest thee, my baby, with never a care 

Thy slumber to mar or thy waking to share. 


Rest, little curly head, happy and free; 
Sweet be thy dreaming the whole night long, 
The darkness can hold no terrors for thee 
Who know not the meaning of right or of wrong. 
Rest, little curly head, leave him who sings 
To mourn the regrets which experience brings. 
Sleep, little curly head, sleep on my breast, 
The daylight is fading and playtime is o'er; 
The song bird that woke thee has gone to its nest 
And, save in thy dreams, will call thee no more. 
Sleep, little curly head, dark falls the night ; 
Haste thee to dreamland where pathways are bright. 
Sleep. little curly head, close to my heart; 
No thought of the morrow disturbs thy repose ; 
No haunting visions will cause thee to start— 
Thou'st yet to discover the thorn on the rose. 
Sleep, little curly head, leave him who sings 
To mourn the regrets which experience brings. 


—Branch Wilton. 
+ + 


THE FEEDING OF CHILDREN. 

Let each child have its own spoon, cup, knife, fork 
and other dishes. The uncleanly as well as danger- 
ous custom of chewing the baby’s food by the mother 
or nurse before giving it to the little child, is one 
which should not be tolerated fora moment. The 
combined mixture of pus from decayed teeth, oral 
catarrh and suppurating gums, is in the highest de- 
gree unwholesome, not to speak of the tubercular 
bacilli and other disease germs which may be present 
in the secretions of the mouth. 

Children should never be allowed to chew gum pro- 
miscuously, nor to put slate or lead pencils in the 
mouth. 


The necessity for these cautions may be readily 
demonstrated. Suppose a family whose members aj] 
seem to be inthe best of health. They are in the 
habit of using dishes promiscuously. One of the 
children complains of sore throat, and within a day 
or two it develops into malignant diphtheria. ]| 
those children who have been using the same spoon 
or other utensils used by the sick child, are infected, 
and thus the whole family may be exposed to that 
most dread disease.—Good Health. 
+ + 

A CHILD’S MANNERS. 

People who have not been well-bred often acquire 
refinement; but the chances are that one who has 
not been properly “brought up,” as the saying goes, 
will show the effects of that misfortune throughout 
life. Consequently it is all important that a child 
should be rightly bred—that it should be taught po. 
liteness, consideration for the feelings of others, se'f- 
control and everything that goes toward making up 
gentlemanliness and ladylikeness. 

Nor is it enough that it should be so taught by pre- 
cept; example is indispensable. Parents cannot be 
too careful as to how they conduct themselves in the 
presence of their children. Children, as a rule, are 
nothing if not imitative. 

They pattern after their elders, and especially after 
their parents. ‘“‘ Father does so and so,” or * Mother 
does so and so,” is with them an appeal to the su- 
preme court of the family. Those who wish their 
children to be well-bred must themselves observe the 
laws of good breeding. A husband who does not a!- 
ways treat his wife with respect should not think :t 
strange that their son is not respectful to her. A 
mother who allows herself to lose her temper should 
not think it strange that her children lose theirs. 
Good breeding, in most instances, dates from the 
cradle. To have it we must have properly-bred chil- 
dren, and children bred by example fully as much as 
by words. 


+++ + 
OVER THE RIVER OF DROOPING EYES. 
Over the River of Drooping Eyes 
Is the wonderful Land cf Dreams. 
Where lilies grow as white as the snow, 
And fields are green and warm winds blow, 
And the tall reeds quiver, all in 2 row— 
And no one ever cries ; 
For it is a beautiful place for girls and boys, 
Where there’s no scolding and lots of noise. 
And no lost balls or broken toys— 
Over the River of Drooping Eyes 
In the beautiful Land of Dreams. 
Over the River of Drooping Eyes 
Is the wonderful Land of Dreams. 
There's horns to blow and drums t> beat 
And plenty of candy and cakes to eat, 
And no one ever cleans their feet 
And no one ever tries! 
There's plenty of grassy places for play, 
And birds and bees, they throng all the day— 
Oh, wouldn't you like to go and stay 
Over the River of Drooping Eyes 
In the beautiful Land of Dreams. 
—Maurice Crayton 
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Songs of the Home in the Home, ** Sermons in Stones, and Good In Everything.”’ 


TROUBLE IN THE CHOIR. 


There was something so unusual in the singing of the choir 
That the elder looked up mildly from the tenth of Jeremiah, 
And with readjusted eyeglass looked along the foremost row, 


While a hundred necks were twisted in a stare from al! below. 


As before the rolling thunder comes a distant, wailing moan, 
Toere was presage of disturbance in the very organ’s tone. 
Just the popping of the pickets, ere the battie’s awful din, 

Or the tuning of the fiddles ere the orchestra begin. 


An unprejudiced observer might have seen with half an eye 

There was waiting an explosion that would blow them all 
sky-high ; 

Or spontaneous combustion, to accept a modern name, 

That was waiting just a motion to burst forth into flame. 


The soprano sat in grandeur with her book before her face, 
With her back-comb turned in anger on the alto or the bass; 
While the tenor stood beside her with an elevated nose, 
And the organist pawed madly at the pedals with her toes. 


How could any one but angels sing when they were feeling so? * 


Though the hymn was “ Song of Gladness” they would make 
it * Sounds of Woe.” 

When we sing about devotion some devotion we must feel, 

Or our plaintive tones of worship will partake somewhat of 
squeal. 


But the alto sang her solo, and then left it to the bass, 

Who was gnawing at his mustache, and was looking for the 
place ; 

While the organist, in anger, sang the leading part alone, 

And the tenor tried to follow, but it ended in a groan. 


As the horror-stricken people heard the discord rising higher, 

It was patent to the simplest there was trouble in the choir, 

And the organist, in fury, closed the organ with a crash, 

And the alto sobbed in anguish, and the choir had gone to 
smash. 


When the elder went among them with a view to reconcile, 
The soprano told her story with a sanguinary smile ; 

It appeared the wretched chorister had introduced a girl 

With a brand new style of singing, and a most distracting curl. 


But, to cap the bitter climax, this usurper wore a hat, 

Just a duck, a gem, a beauty, and it made the rest look fiat; 

And the straw that broke the camel’s back and made the wreck 
complete— 

She came early Sunday morning and usurped the leading seat. 


When the elder asked the tenor why he left, he said, ‘* Because 
The soprano said his chest-iones sounded just like filing saws; 
And he overheard the alto, one night, whisper to the bass, 
That a man with such a mustache was a palpable disgrace.” 


And the bass informed the elder that he sacrificed his views 

When he came and joined the elder’s choir, to help fill up his 
pews ; 

He was an Episcopalian, and if the people thought he'd take 

Any nonsense from a Baptist, they had made a great mistake. 


Then the organist and alto both put on an injured look, 
Saying something in an undertone about a change of book ; 
And the elder overheard them as he gently closed the door, 
Use the words, “ A poor old fogy,” and “ A sentimental bore.” 


And he scratched his poor old noddle, as he ambled down the 
street, 

With his spectacles on forehead and his slippers on his feet; 

And I really think the elder has a hope of pouring vil 

On the troubled sea of music to allay the sad turmoi! 


In the meantime service opens with old “China” or 
Bethune.” 
And the deacon with his tune-fork gives the people all a tune; 
And the organ gathers cobwebs, and the people gather grace, 
While they roar out “ Coronation” to the deacon’s hoarsest 
bass. 
—A. T. Worden. 
@ 


THE SUNDAY DINNER. 

There is much to be said in commendation of the 
Puritan custom of making ready on Saturday the food 
that was to be served on Sunday. Cold roast beef, a 
big Indian pudding, the savory and plethoric pot of 
baked beans and the brown, toothsome loaves of rye 
and Indian bread had much in their favor. 

Nowadays Sunday is for a great many women the 
hardest day in the whole week. There is something 
to be said in favor of making Sunday afternoon a 
time for family gatherings, but as a necessary conse- 
quence the elaborate dinner comes, and this is taxing 
and troublesome in the extreme. If servants are not 
kept, the wife and the daughters, if there are any, 
have little time for visiting, as they must be occupied 
for hours with the preparation of the dinner, and 
after this the clearing up, which is to many the most 
irksome part of the work. 

There is a good deal of sentiment about a good 
dinner, and if it comes onto the table in perfect order 
and is relished by those who sit at the board, there is 
a pardonable pride in the achievement; but there is 
neither romance, poetry, sentiment nor pride in clear- 
ing up the remains of the feast, in putting away the 
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food, washing the dishes, tidying up the kitchen and 
then getting ready for whatever enjoyment may be 
gleaned from the very limited time that remains 
before the guests take their departure. Indeed, they 
may stay until evening and expect tea, when there is 
more hard work and more clearing up. 

“ Entertaining would not be so bad if there were no 
dishes to wash,” said a woman, who declares she has 
scarcely ever eaten a Sunday dinner alone with her 
family in her thirty-five years of housekeeping. 
“* Because we always expect some one, we can manage 
to have things prepared on Saturday, at least much 
of it can be done then, and a great deal of hard work 
and worry is saved. I always get my vegetables and 
meats ready, if the season and sort will permit. Of 
course, bread, cake, pies and all that are already 
prepared, and a pot of baked beans, as arule. I have 
learned from long experience to get a meal on to the 
table without any unnecessary fuss or feathers. My 
table is spread in the morning when the dishes are 
washed and a light covering of paper muslin is 
thrown over it. The final process of cooking the 
food occupies not so long, and I often really enjoy 
the dinner after I have made it ready, but I always 
sigh when the clearing up comes. I do not allow 
myself to put the dishes away for Monday morning, 
for that day brings its full complement of work, and 
an added burden of left-over dishes is quite too much 
for me, so I give up all the visiting except that which 
comes very late in the afternoon. Take it all in all, 
Sunday, while it has a certain amount of pleasure in 
the reunion and the chat at the dinner table, is one 
of the hardest days in the week for me.”—New York 
Ledger. 

EARTHLY JOYS. 

What true earthly joys are, as illustrative of those 
which are heavenly, may be seen from a well-con- 
ducted, orderly, pious, moral and religious family, in 
which the husband and wife, from true conjugal love, 
set a beautiful example to the house by a good and 
useful life. The husband loves his wife, not from 
mere feeling, but by providing her and the children 
with the means of subsistence. And the wife recip- 
rocates such love by loving him in return. And see- 
ing that her husband’s love for her is not mere 
feeling, she emulates his example by showing her 
love for him in the due performance of home and 
other duties. And the children, seeing so beautiful 
an example shown them, very naturally love and ven- 
erate them for their goodness. Nor do the children 
vererate them from mere feeling; they also show 
such feeling in their conduct toward them. Now let 
us picture to ourselves a family like this, and see in 
what light we must view it. Can we find a less 
endearing name for it than that of “a little heaven 
below’? But what makes it such? It is because the 
love of husband and wife is mutual; and as this 
mutual love finds its chief delight in doing the 
various uses of the home, we may well imagine what 
must be the delight or joy in such a family. True 


love between husband and wife, parents and children. 
can only subsist through uses done by each to the 
others, and when self-love is sacrificed in their per- 
formance. In this way is the family circle rendered 
joyous. Hence it results that to have a foretaste of 
heavenly joys, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, must deny self, and contribute all they can 
toward each other’s well-being. To imagine that the 
joys of heaven can be attained in any other way is a 
grave mistake.—Rev. S. Jepson. 


COMFORTING BIBLE QUOTATIONS 
For Each Hour of the Day. 

May we trust in God ? 

Blessed be he who hath the God of Jacob for his 
help, and whose hope is in the Lord his God. 

Oh, hold thou up our goings in thy paths, that our 
footsteps slip not. 

The eternal God is our refuge and underneath) are 
the everlasting arms. 

God shall charge his angel legions watch and 
ward o’er thee to keep. He shall give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways. 

My peace I give unto thee. 

Come unto me all ye that are heavy laden and | 
will give you rest. 

Lead thou me on, amid the encircling gloom: 
keep thou my feet. I do not care to see the distant 
scenes ; one step enough for me. 

Be of good cheer ; it is I, be not afraid. 

The night is far spent; the day is at hand. Thou, 
Lord, shall light my lamp and make my darkness to 
be light. 

May I have thy divine guidance and protection ? 

I will keep thee in ail the places whithersoever thou 
goest. Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day. 

Order my steps in thy word, so shall no wickedness 
have dominion over me. 

Wash me thoroughly from my wickedness, and 
cleanse me from my sin. 


Arise, shine, for thy light is come and the glory of 
the Lord is risen upon thee. 

O Lord, correct me, but in judgment, not in thine 
anger, lest thou bring me to nothing. 

Thou, Lord, hast made me glad through thy 
works. 


The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and 
remain with you always. Amen. 


Be at rest. 
+ + 


SoME day our hearts may thrill with untold gladness, 
For when safe-gatnered in the told of heaven, 
Perhaps we then may tell the grief, the sadness, 
And for all the past may be forgiven. 
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Gathered for Good Housekeeping by Means of Editorial Search and Research, among Books an 
Publications, Literary, Technical, Historical, Medical and Domestic, 
Prepared Gleanings from the Daily and Weekly Press. 


Things new and old, and great and small, 
A pleasant word, a thought for all. 


and Supplemented by Carefully 


GOD ONLY KNOWS. 
Whither are going with hurrying feet 
Forms that are passing to-night on the street ? 
Faces all sunny and faces all sad, 
Hearts that are weary and hearts that are glad, 
Eyes that are heavy with sorrow and strife, 
Eyes that are gleaming with beauty and life ; 
Pictures of pleasure and crosses of care, 
Going, all going, God only knows where ! 


Hands that have earnestly striven for bread, 
Hands that are soiled with dishonor instead; 
Lives that are turned to a purpose sublime, 
Lives all discordant and jangled with crime: 
Souls that are white and as pure as the snow, 
Souls that are black as the midnight of woe; 


Gay in their gladness or drunk in despair 
Going, all going, God only knows where! 


Some to the feast where the richest red wine 
And rarest of jewels will sparkle and shine; 
Some in their hunger shall wander and some 
Shall sleep nor awaken when morning shall come 
The robed and the ragged, the foe and the friend, 
All of them hurrying on to the end; 
Nearing the grave with a curse or a prayer. 
Going, all going, God oniy knows where! 
—Nixon Waterman. 
++ + + + 
DISCUSSING WHAT TO DO with “the use- 
less odds and ends” which gather in such 
numbers in every household, a recent writer 
advised the making of a bag, which could 
% hung in some corner of the kitchen, out of the 
vay, into which bits of paper, cloth and similar rub- 
sh could be thrown. The instructions for making 
¢ bag direct that it be constructed “ out of cheap 
int or cretonne, or piece one out of pretty scraps, 
nd line it so that it will be strong. One as large as 
‘common flour sack will not be too large. Gather 
‘atthe bottom and fasten with a bow of cambric, 
id at the top make a wide hem, into which put a 
‘ick wire or small hoop.” When the receptacle is 
“ied, the content$ are to be rolled in a large news- 
per, tied with a string, and laid aside till the ashes 


“e removed, when they can be taken away without 
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expense. This would be a quite neat way of dis- 
posing of such things ; but if, in fact, the * odds and 
ends” are useless, the simpler way would be to burn 
them as they gathered, and thus save any further 
trouble with them. Scraps which had any possible 
value, even for the ragman, would of course be 
preserved and disposed of to the best advantage. 


+ + 


“THEY Say it is electricity,” said Pat, as he stopped 
before the incandescent street light, “ but I'll be hanged if 
I see how it is they make the hairpin burn in the botthle.” 
—Yale Record. 


Keeping Now THAT THE HOUSECLEANING season 
the House has passed, with its disagreeable expe- 
in Order. riences, the average housewife will 
solemnly vow to keep her domain in 

such neat order during the coming twelvemonth 
that there shall be a different condition when another 
spring rolls around—just as she has vowed innumer- 
able times before. To aid toward the accomplish- 
ment of this good resolution, whatever its outcome 
may be, as well as in the interests of neatness gener- 
ally, the following suggestions will be found valuable : 
“ Sweeping is of little use with stained floors. A soft 
brush, like a baluster brush, will take off the dust if 
it has been allowed to accumulate, but stained floors 
really only need wiping over with a soft cloth every 
day or so and to be polished with turpentine and 
beeswax. This can be either prepared at home or 
bought ready mixed. A very littlé linseed oil applied 
now and again revives the stain. The best thing 
for keeping-linoleum in order is to dust it regularly 
and once or twice a week to rub it over with a very 
little linseed oil or buttermilk. It should never be 
scrubbed. When necessary to wash off black marks, 
use plenty of soft, soapy water and a piece of old 
flannel, wash and rinse it well and dry carefully with 
a soft cloth. If matting is really dirty and it is not 
practicable to put down new, take it up and wash it 
well with salt and water on both sides, using not too 
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wet acloh, and being careful not to scrub it. If the 
matting is white and of a bad color, wash it over 
evenly with a weak solution of soda. This will give 
it a pale creamy tint.” 

+ + 


BostoN STREET-CAR CONDUCTOR—* How old are you. 
my little girl ?” 

Little Girl—*“ If the corporation doesn’t object, I'd pre- 
fer to pay full fare and keep my own statistics.’-—Chicago 
Standard. 

+ + 
The Ir Is A HOMELY SAYING that “a 

Thrifty woman can throw out with a spoon 

Housewife. faster than a man can throw in with a 

shovel,” yet the truth of the old saw 
has never been disputed. Given an intelligent, in- 
dustrious “ bread-winner,” as it is fashionable to call 
the person who earns the funds which support the 
home, and the thrift or want of thrift marking the 
career of the family will depend almost entirely upon 
the habits of the housewife in relation to little mat- 
ters. One of the religious papers recently presented 
this characterization of ‘“ the thrifty housewife,” and 
the portrait is so terse and true that it might well be 
made a rule of conduct in all homes where true pros- 
perity is sought: ‘She takes note of the kitchen 
fire and closes up the dampers when she is not using 
it, and makes one fire do all the work it will at once. 
She saves her nice ‘drippings’ and makes them 
serve in cooking instead of butter. She saves all the 
odds and ends of bread and meat left over from 
meals and works them up into appetizing and nutri- 
tious dishes, instead of throwing them away. Her 
clothing she keeps clean by the use of aprons; she 
has suits of clothes suitable for dirty work. She 
‘turns’ her sheets when they grow thin in the middle. 
Her worn tablecloths are cut up into napkins for 
every-day use. She keeps rugs spread over places in 
the carpet that are subjected to the hardest wear. 
She carefully dries her tinware so it will not rust out. 
She keeps her old brooms for rough use, and so pro- 
longs the term of service of her best broom. She 
uses up her worn garments in making quilts and 
comforts or in rugs and rag carpets, and so in a 
thousand ways she saves what if wasted would be 
pure loss, and do nobody any good.” 

++ 

TO RENEW STRAW MATTING, rub all over it a layer of 
wet fuller’s earth; after it has remained for several days 
cleanse with salt and water. 

+ + + + + 


Feeding IF THE Baby gets his first supply of food 
the in the natural way, and under favorable 
Baby. conditions, there need be no fear as to its 
quality and adaptability to the youthful 

stomach ; but there comes a time when changes have 
tobe made. To quote in part what another has very 
well said, the appearance of that little morsel of ivory 
known as the first tooth is an indication that some- 
thing of a little more consistency than milk alone will 


be acceptable. A pap made of bread, milk and sugar 
miy now be employed, and fed at first, in moderate 
quantities two or three times a day. This is bes; 
made by taking rather stale bread, which should firs; 
be soaked for two or three hours in water, in order t 
remove any possible trace of alum or other dangerous 
soluble matter. The water is then poured off, the 
best of new milk is added with a little sugar, and the 
whole is beaten smooth with a fork. Care should be 
taken that no lumps are left. This will be found ap 
excellent food; but at first it should not be fed too 
freely, for it is the amount which the little stomach 
can digest that will limit the quantity to be taken, 
rather than what may prove agreeable to the palate. 
The food should be tasted by the mother or nurse, to 
make certain that it is of the proper temperature and 
sweetness ; then it should be fed slowly, in order that 
it may be properly mixed with the digestive fluids— 
otherwise the abused stomach will be sure to obtain 
redress in one way or another. 

When the age of nine months has been reached. 
the list of foods may be gradually extended, and a 
little soup once a day may take the place of the milk 
—but notice that the may is a permissive quantity, 
and that a basis of milk is still best forthe child. Milk 
contains all that is required in the way of food for 
infant life, and it may properly be the staple for a 
child up to four or five years of age. It is a good plan 
to send the child, if of city birth, into the country for 
three months or more of each year, provided arrange 
ments can be made for its proper care. The pure ai’. 
pure milk, pure water, with new and varied scenes, 
including abundance of room for health-giving exer- 
cise—all these give a zest to life, and often change 
the puny weakling into the robust child within a few 
months. By all means the country—the hills, the 
mountains, and the babbling brooks—rather than the 
seashore; the expense is less, the broadness of life 
is greater, the health-giving qualities stronger. 


++ ++ + 

** WHY DO YOU MAKE some of your dumplings small, 
and the others large, Frau Huber ?” 

“Because my husband has been complaining lately of 
having too little change in his diet.” 
+++ + + 


Cooking INVALIDS NOT INFREQUENTLY relish 
for the broiled meats when they cannot bring§ 
Sick. themselves to favor meats cooked in any 


other manner. But there are ways and 
ways of broiling, and when food is being prepared for 
the sick, the best way is none too good. Ina recent 
“demonstration,” the lady in charge, after stating 
that no time limit could be fixed, as the judgment ot 
the cook must decide the moment when the broiling 
had been carried far enough, laid down these rules 
The fire must be one of glowing coals and the meat 
kept before the hottest part for six seconds, then 
turned and held six seconds again. This should be 
done several times, until the meat is seared and the 
juices kept inside. Then the broiler is lifted from 
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the fire to where there is less heat and the cooking is 
slowly completed. Great stress was laid upon the 
necessity of washing all meat before it is cooked, or 
wiping it carefully with a clean, wet cloth, as it is 
almost certain to be covered with particles of dust 
when it comes from the market. In cooking for one 
who is ill, a thin layer of fat is desirable, so the meat 
should not be trimmed too closely. If rightly cooked 
a piece of steak should be pink and not blue or red. 
French chops are really no better than ordinary mut- 
ton chops, but they appeal more to a wavering ap- 
petite as they look a little better. The meat should 
be scraped from the bone to a point where the chop 
is thick, and the tough membrane, which has not an 
agreeable flavor, removed. The time of exposure to 
the fire at first is the same with birds as with steaks 
and chops; in fact, this principle should be observed 
in the cooking of roasted meats. If a bird or meat is 
to be dredged with flour, salt should be put on before 
it is cooked, but otherwise the seasoning is not to be 
added until it is taken from the fire. Ft is a scientific 
truth that underdone meat digests much more quickly 
than that which is overcooked. This fact should be 
remembered by those who are cooking for invalids. 
In broiling fowls, the bird, after being dressed, 
should be washed and thoroughly dried. Then it 
should be dipped in melted butter, dredged with 
flour, seasoned with salt, and cooked. Snipe alone 
may be a little underdone, but all other birds need 
quite thorough cooking. 


++ + + + 


MAKE LIFE A MINISTRY OF LOVE, and it will always be 
worth living —Browning. 


+ + + + + 


The “WHAT MORE DISAGREEABLE than a 
Habit of fretful child?” asks one, with the air 
Fretfulness. 


of proposing an unanswerable conun- 
drum. The answer is ready and easy 
—a fretful grown person. There may be excuse for 
the child, who has perhaps lived most of the time in 
an atmosphere heavily charged with the spirit of fret- 
fulness; but for the adult there is little. The dispo- 
sition to fretfulness, to gloomy foreboding, to morbid 
brooding, has a wider influence than its victim appre- 
ciates. It overshadows all with whom the subject 
comes in contact, taking away from their nerve force 
and their life energy. The morbid condition of mind 
is a fruitful source of disease ; indeed it is a disease 
of itself. But if it is so, it is one of those which are 
largely, if not wholly, under control of the will of the 
person affected. One who by his own energies had 
delivered himself from this condition says: ‘The 
struggle was not a light one, so firmly had the habit 
become fixed upon me. But whenever I felt myself 
giving way to this selfish super-sensitiveness, I sought 
labor of some sort, no matter what, requiring strong 
effort and furnishing tangible results. In the satis- 
faction of having conquered something, I regained 
my relations to the world of life about me. If I could 
not find Jabor, I sought the society of cheerful per- 
sons; even the theater or the opera were better than 


the solitude of my own misanthropy.” Says yet an- 
other writer, “ It is certainly a matter of doubt whether 
any one has the right to be melancholy in a world so 
full of the graciousness and generosity of Providence, 
and it is a miserable piece of egotism to thrust one’s 
low spirits upon others.” 


~+ + + + 


Husband—Does that novel turn out happily? 


Wife—It doesn’t say. It only says they were married.— 
New York Weekly. 


++ 
The Morning World. 


He comes down from Youth’s mountain top; 
Before him manhood’s glittering plain 
Lies stretched—vales, hamlets, towers and towns, 
Huge cities, dim and silent downs, 
Wide unreaped fields of shining grain. 


All seems a landscape fair as near; 
So easy to be crossed and won! 
No mist the distant ocean hides, 
And overhead majestic rides 
The wondrous, never-setting sun. 


Gaze on, gaze on, thou eager boy, 
For earth is lovely, life is grand; 

Yet from the boundary of the plain 

Thy faded eyes may turn again 
Wistfully to the morning land. 


How lovely then o’er waste of toil 
That long-left mountain height appears ! 
How soft the lights and shadows glide; 
How the rough places, glorified, 
Transcend whole leagues of level years, 


And standing by the sea of Death, 

With anchor weighed and sails unfurled 
Blessed the man before whose eyes 
The very hills of Paradise 

Glow, colored like his morning world. 


+ + + 

** Say, mamma, why is it papa always speaks of money 
as the ‘cold cash’?” 

“T guess because it gives him a chill to part with it.”— 
Rochester Democrat. 


4 + 
The “Dip you EVER have an overkind 
Overkind friend?” asks Bab, the bright New York 
Friemd. correspondent. “One of the sort that con- 
sidered it her duty to tell you unpleasant 
truths? To pay you visits when you wished to be 
alone? And to criticise closely everything you did 


or said or thought? The kind of friend that came at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon with the intention of dining 
with you, and when she departed at 9 left you feeling 
so unhappy that you wished somebody might be killed, 
you don’t exactly mention who? This is the kind of 
a friend, so-called, who talks about your weaknesses 
to her other friends and never confesses that you have 
any virtues. She doesn’t require an invitation to pay 
you a visit, and consequently, she is certain to appear 
at some time when your skeleton is dancing the can- 
can, and making it overvisible. She gets acquainted 
with your pet vice and then she talks to you about it 
pefore people. She will volunteer, when there is 
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nobody around who has a pin, to tell you that your 
gown is ripped, and she is always quite willing to 
make you understand exactly how ill you look and 
how much wiser it would have been for you to have 
stayed at home and taken care of yourself instead of 
going out and having a good time. 

“She is everybody’s friend, and everybody says 
how very kind she is, while they would be quite will- 
ing to permit her to be kind to somebody else and 
ignore them. I think a little kindness is more ap- 
preciated than this absolute donating all of one’s 
time and thought and action to somebody else. 
Really and truly to dedicate one’s kindness to one- 
self is a wise thing to do, and not to give too 
much of it to outsiders. The overkind friend likes 
to “drop in.” Now, the wise woman never per- 
mits this. Nobody with any sense likes people to 
drop in unexpectedly. When you and I, who claim 
to be wise, want our friends to dine or lunch with us, 
we ask them and state exactly what day and what 
hour we expect them to arrive, and then we have put 
away all ourlittle troubles. Indeed, as far as possible, 
we have forgotten them. We have on a best gown, 
and a smile in harmony, and on our table is the dish 
we consider the most tasty, and which we have taken 
a little trouble to have prepared in honor of our 
friends. Then everything goes right. The one who 
is invited has a good time and so does her hostess. 
But when you drop in unexpectedly you never know 
what the result may be. To be very positive, I want 
to say that I never bored anybody by doing this, and 
I shouldn’t thank anybody for foisting herself upon 
me when there has been no invitation extended. 
There was a time in my life when I submitted to it. 
But I am wiser now. And when the uninvited and 
obtrusive come they simply hear that Mistress Bab is 
unable to see anybody to-day.” 

+ + + + 
AT THE MIDNIGHT HOUR a fire broke out, 
And the lady down stairs in her nightdress ran; 
“Oh, save my baby!” they heard her shout, 
“ And I'll save the dog myself, if I can.” 
—New York Press. 
++ + + + 


The WHILE FASHIONS AND CUSTOMS may 
Fashion and do change largely in most matters of 
in Rings. dress and adornment, there is compara- 
tively little in the matter of ring wearing. 

To be sure, it is not allowed to wear rings upon either 
the middle or the first finger; but the other two fin- 
gers of each hand may be loaded to their fullest ca- 
pacity, if the wearer so wills, without trespassing the 
mandates of the code. The third finger of the left 
hand is sacred to the engagement and marriage rings 
—that is, they are to be worn upon no other finger— 
but as many other rings may be worn on that finger 
as fancy dictates er as the purse and appreciative 
friends can supply. The materials of which wedding 
rings have been made are as different as the nations 
using them. Rings of bone and hard wood have been 
found in Swiss lakes, and others of ivory, copper, 


brass, lead, tin, iron, silver and gold come to museums 
from various parts of the earth. After the Crusades 
had inflamed Europe, a custom arose in France, Ger- 
many and England of wearing rings the setting of 
which was made from a supposed- fragment of the 
true Cross. In the fourteenth century a custom pre- 
vailed in Italy of adorning the ring with a precious 
stone belonging to the month in which the bride was 
born. If in January, the stone was a garnet; in Feb- 
ruary, an amethyst; in March, the bloodstone; and 
in Aprilthediamond. The emerald belonged to May, 
the agate to June, the ruby to July, and the sardonyx 
to August. For September was chosen the sapphire, 
for October the carbuncle, for November the topaz, 
and for December the turquoise. These birth-month 
stones are very generally worn, and most women have 
a ring set with the stone credited to the month in 
which they are born. If it isnot among those classed 
as “precious stones,” it is obscurely set, not infre- 
quently in connection with more brilliant jewels. 
¢ + ¢ 

FATHER (to the seven-year-old miss beside him, cutting 
the whip sharply through the air)—See, Mary, how I make 
the horse go faster without striking him at all. 

Mary, (in an eager tone of happy discovery)—Papa, why 
don’t you spank us children in that way ?—Life. 

+++ +4 ¢ 
Again SINCE NEARLY all have to deal with 
in the sickness sooner or later, and trained 
Sick-room. nurses are not always available, some 
suggestions regarding certain matters 
connected with the sick-room may not be out of place 
in this department. 

In the first place, and for all times and occasions, 
only bright, happy, healthy subjects should be dis- 
cussed within earshot of a sick person or an invalid. 

Where it is desirable to see the tongue of a small 
child, the object may be accomplished by touching 
the upper lip with a bit of sweet oil, which will cause 
the child to protrude its tongue. 

Sore or inflamed eyes are relieved by bathing in 
tepid or warm water in which a little salt has been 
dissolved. An individual towel should be used in 
all such cases—never one which is used in common 
by members of the family. 

A simple way to treat a burn is to cover all portions 
of it and the surrounding flesh with oil—sweet or 
castor oil answers very well—sprinkle heavily with 
dry flour, and bandage at once with linen. The first 
object is to exclude the air and relieve the pain. 

Never raise a weak patient suddenly, for any pur- 
pose. Place an arm beneath the pillow and raise the 
patient slowly and gently as far as may be necessary. 
Return in the same manner. 

In case of insomnia a frequent change of pillows 
will sometimes induce sleep. Excellent results almost 
invariably follow a gentle bathing of the head, neck 
arms and hands. The water must be of an agreeable 
temperature—neither hot nor cold. 

Above all, gentle consideration and thoughtful kind- 
ness are better than many drugs and much dosing. 
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THE CHINA CLOSET. 

And Some Interesting Facts About China Tableware. 

There are makes and makes of china and some of 
them have names that sell them at very high prices, 
when there are other chinas that are perhaps just as 
pretty to look upon, just as durable, but not just as 
high in price. One woman tells how she bought her 
first china, and it might serve as a warning to some 
other weak and impecunious housewife. It seems 
that she visited a large china store with a friend who 
was about to purchase a handsome set of tableware. 
She looked about thoroughly, as the wise woman 
does in such a crisis, and finally selected her set, 
The impecunious woman was surprised to see her 
friend pay the dealer so small a sum for so elegant a 
set of dishes, and manifested this surprise when it 
came out that she was buying upon the installment 
plan. The impecunious woman thought the matter 
over rapidly, and determined to possess a set of 
china herself. She was sure she could save enough 
out of her allowance each month to pay the install- 
ment, and so the dishes became her property. She 
managed well for two or three months, and had her 
money ready at the appointed time; but, alas! 
another “pay day” was drawing near, and hardly a 
dollar towards meeting the debt that was becoming 
somewhat irksome. In her desperation she sold some 
of her husband's clothing to a ragman, and in a short 
time her husband came 1n, and after searching in 
every place asked her if she knew where his coat that 
he had been accustomed to wear had been put. 
“Why,” said the wife, “I sold it to the ragman. I 
thought it a good opportunity to get something for 
it.” There was a thousand dollars in the pocket, 
which belonged to the firm. As the terrible truth 
flashed through the wife’s brain, she realized that 
they were ruined unless she could recover that 
money. She hastily ran to a house near, where the 
tagman’s cart still stood, and began carelessly talk- 
ing with her friend, who had also been selling old 
garments. She turned over the clothing with seem- 
ingly careless fingers, secured the coat and quietly 
sipped the important package out of its pocket. 
Then throwing the coat down with some light remark 
sped home. It is needless to say that she thereupon 
confessed to her extravagance in buying the china, 
whose price had been a secret from her husband, for 


he had supposed it paid for upon purchasing. This 
is a lesson some other one may need learn, and it is 
better to have a set of plain ware than a guilty con- 
science, anda harrowing debt to meet out of finances 
entirely out of harmony therewith. 

There is a very great margin in the price of table- 
ware. A set of old-fashioned blue ware may be had 
as low as twenty-three dollars, and a set of very hand- 
some ware, closely resembling a much higher-priced 
china, can be purchased for thirty-four dollars. In 
higher-priced chinas there is the Cauldron ware, 
which sells as high as four or five hundred dollars a 
set ; but it is beautiful beyond compare, as it certainly 
ought to be. A set of Wedgewood china may be 
had for about half the price of the former, while the 
Haviland china comes at still a lower figure. The 
floral designs upon real china are more in border 
effects than in all-over decoration ; therefore, if you 
are selecting a cheaper set, and desire something 
similar to that of higher price, look well about before 
buying. There are many really pretty sets in wares 
that are not beyond the purse of many housewives, 
the shape of the dishes are quaint and the decoration 
is exquisite. A lovely design showed a floral border 
interwoven with golden scrolls. The colors combin- 
ing in perfect harmony, old blue, pink and olive 
shades. This closely resembles a much higher-priced 
set, and would not be recognized by any but an ex- 
pert as one of the cheaper grades. 

White and gold sets are again popular, and for 
general use they are to be commended, as they har- 
monize with any floral decoration desired, and allow 
great latitude in table napery. The fashionable silk 
embroideries on table linen which have been done in 
various delicate tones may, any one, be used safely 
with a white and gold set. It may not be out of 
place to state here that white is growing more in 
favor and an effort is being made to do away with 
the colored silk embroideries on napery. 

Our best china is all imported, and comes from 
England, France and Germany. America is not quite 
up to the foreign nations in making china, but she 
excels all other nations in producing cut glass, than 
which nothing is more elegant. The depth of the 
cutting adds to the value of cut glass as much as the 
exquisite pattern, and every facet glistens like that of 
a diamond when the light strikes it. 

The rococo effect in china is not particularly 
desirable unless you are certain that great care will 
be given it in washing. The rococo effect being as 
near embossing as anything that now presents itself 
to my mind, that may give one who does not know 
the work an idea of it. 

A set of china ranges from 125 pieces to 140 and 
more, but in these latter cases the extra pieces, while 
giving the impression of getting a great deal for 
the money, are a little delusive, as the extra pieces 
are usually very small, including individual butter 
plates and sauce dishes and such small ware, which 
perhaps might not be quite desirable, considering 
prices.— Decorator and Furnisher. 
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Picxep UP IN THE FAmILy LIviINnG Room, AFTER THE Pus- 
LICATIONS OF THE Day HAVE BEEN READ AND RELEGATED 
TO THE CATCH-ALL CLOSET. 


Vegetable Milk. 

ComposITion.—The composition of lac vegetal, a 
purely vegetable product, very closely resembles that 
of mothers’ milk. The several constituents are as 
follows: Vegetable fat, emulsin (closely allied to 
casein), maltose, dextrose, levulose and diastase. 

Lac vegetal supplies a. need which has long been 
felt. It furnishes all the elements needed for com- 
plete nutrition, especially the fat-making elements, 
which are in a form to be most easily assimliated. 
Milk is an article of food generally relied upon as a 
source for this class of alimentary substances, but 
unfortunately there is a certain class of invalids to 
whom cows’ milk seems to act almost as a poison, 
producing a condition popularly termed “ bilious- 
ness,” and other digestive disorders resulting in inac- 
tivity of the bowels, headache and a variety of un- 
pleasant symptoms. 

Lac vegetal is free from these objections. It does 
not easily ferment, and is possessed of the property 
of aiding the digestion of starchy substances, and 
also, to some extent, albuminoid substances. It is 
par excellence the food for infants and invalids who 
cannot easily digest cows’ milk. Taken in connec- 
tion with other foods, it promotes digestion, the 
blood-making processes and assimilation. When dis- 
solved in water, lac vegetal looks like rich milk, and 
in taste it also very nearly resembles the normal 
product, although possessing the points of superi- 
ority above mentioned. 

DIRECTIONS FOR Use.—Lac vegetal requires no 
cooking. It is simply necessary to dissolve the 
preparation in warm water, in the proportion desired. 
When dissolved in the proportion of one part of lac 
vegetal to ten parts of water, the composition of the 
mixture will be very nearly that of mothers’ milk, 
and will be suitable for young infants. Older persons 
may use a more concentrated solution—one part to 
six or eight of water, or more, as desired.—Modern 
Medicine. 


To Defy the Moth. 

If you wish to defy that unpleasant little animal, 
the moth, in packing away your fur and woolen gar- 
ments, here are a few suggestions to follow: First, 
beat out all the dust from the garment and let it hang 
in the open air and sunshine for aday. After this, 
shake very hard, fold neatly and sew up closely in 
muslin or linen cloths, putting a small lump of gum- 
camphor in the center of each bundle. Wrap news- 
papers about all. In addition to these precautions, 


secure as a packing case a whisky or alcohol barrel 
but lately emptied and still strongly scented by the 
liquor. Havea close head and fit it in neatly. Then 
set away in the garret. 

Tansy is also a sure preventive of moths. Sprinkle 
the leaves freely about woolens and furs and the 
moths will never get into them; an old-time remedy, 
but an efficacious one. 


Drying the Umbrella. 

During the frequent use of umbrellas in the spring 
showers we should keep in mind the oft-repeated 
caution concerning care in drying them. They will 
last much longer if they are always placed, when 
wet, with the handle downward to dry. The moisture 
then falls from the edge of the frame and the fabric 
dries uniformly When it stands handle upward, 
which is commonly the case, the top of the umbrella 
holds the moisture and not only takes a long time to 
dry, but it soon injures the silk or other fabrics used 
for the cover and rusts the steels. This is the cause 
of this part of the umbrella wearing out before any 
other part. Umbrella cases are also responsible for 
the rapid wear of the silk. The constant friction 
causes the tiny holes that appear so provokingly 
early. When not in use leave the umbrella loose. 


A College for Housewives. 

There is a college for housewives at Walthanstan, 
England, where young women may learn all ti< 
branches of domestic work, including cookery. 
needlework, laundry work and household superin- 
tendence. The name of the college is, appropriately, 
St. Martha’s. Only ten pupils are received at a time, 
in order that each may serve her turn as housekeeper, 
chambermaid, laundress, etc. As the course of in- 
struction includes every household function, from 
building fires and cleaning lamps to giving dinner 
parties, the graduate is equally fitted for a house- 
maid or a house mistress. 


Home-Made Mucilage. 

A very convenient mucilage can be made out of 
onion juice by any one who wishes to use it. A 
good-sized Spanish onion, after being boiled for 4 
short time, will yield, on being pressed, quite a large 
quantity of very adhesive fluid. This is used exten- 
sively in various trades for pasting paper onto tin, or 
zinc, or even glass, and the tenacity with which it 
holds would surprise any one on making the first 
attempt. It isa cheap and good mucilage, and an- 
swers as well as the more costly cements.—Invention. 


Corks that have been steeped in vaseline are an 
excellent substitute for glass stoppers. Acid in no 
way affects them, and chemical fumes do not cause 
decay in them, neither do they become fixed by 4 
blow or long disuse, which latter fact will be appre- 
ciated by those who often lose time and temper by 4 
“beastly fast stopper.” In short, they have all the 
utilities of the glass without its disadvantages. 
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HousSEKEEPING. 


From EVERYBopy’s TABLE, SWEPT Up AND CAREFULLY 
PRESERVED. 


“Sanctified Bread.” 

The mass-bread, for which a queer name is given 
in Arabic, ghurundulch, is a big, roundish loaf, five 
times the size of an ordinary Syrian loaf, and consist- 
ing of very fine and choice flour, most carefully 
kneaded and baked, and free from any trace of a 
foreign substance, designed to represent in church 
the five loaves that Christ broke and distributed to 
the great multitude. This loaf is imprinted on the 
center with the sign of the cross, and other traditional 
figures and symbols. This loaf is sent to the priest. 
who is called upon to pray over it, as they express it, 
and then, after the mass service, to break and give to 
the people attending. None save those who have 
come at that early hour without having tasted any- 
thing are to eat of the proffered sanctified bread. It 
therefore often happens that only an inconsiderable 
portion of the loaf is expended, and the remaining 
portion goes to fill up the bread item in the list of 
domestic expenses of the priest’s household. I 
should add that the prints with which the mass-loaves 
are impressed are made of the wood of olive trees, 
grown on the sacred Mount of Olives, and are brought 
from hence by the bishops, who make a good and 
profitable trade thereof by selling them to the simple 
folk, who eagerly seek them and consider themselves 
only too happy in having obtained the privilege of 
possessing such treasures, no matter at what cost.— 
The Roller Mill. 


Drinking at Meals. 

The reason why drinking should not accompany 
eating, but be indulged in before or afterward, is, in 
the first place, because liquids are foods as well as 
solids, and repasts must be kept as light as possible 
at all costs. But there is another reason. Dry re- 
pasts, if light, lead to a loss of flesh, whereas the 
same quantity of food, if it include liquids, is devoid 
of this effect. It is not easy to say why this should 
be so; but the most probable explanation is that 
when only solids are eaten the juices of the body are 
called into action to a larger extent than otherwise, 
in order to further the process of digestion, whence 
a sensation of thirst is usually experienced. The 
body has thus lost more than the ordinary quantity 
of water, and if this loss be not compensated by 
drinking, it will be replaced by the body itself, which 
wi.l draw upon its superfluous fat for the purpose. 
The fat is decomposed into its elements, and com- 
bustion takes place. This process commences about 
an hour after eating, and if drinking be deferred 
until then it may be indulged in afterward with profit, 


an hour earlier, it would have prevented. But in any 
case, and at all times during the cure, liquids must 
be taken with as much moderation as solids. 


Frizzled Beef With Horse Radish. 

Take half a pound of smoked beef, cut it in thin 
shavings. If you buy the beef shaved, remove all the 
fat and stringy parts, and pick up the beef in small 
pieces. Put one tablespoonful of butter into a small 
frying pan when hot, add the beef and cook four or 
five minutes, stirring constantly with a knife. Set 
the beef over the teakettle, where it will keep warm, 
while you make the following sauce: Put one table- 
spoonful of butter into a small saucepan ; when hot 
add one tablespoonful of flour, and stir quickly until 
it is well mixed. Be careful not to brown it. Add 
gradually a cup of warm milk, stirring it constantly 
until smooth and free from lumps. Then add atea- 
spoonful of pickled horse radish, thoroughly drained 
from the vinegar, half a saltspoonful of sugar anda 
dash of cayenne pepper, and, if you like, half a salt- 
spoonful of made mustard. Let the sauce cook 
slowly ten minutes, add the beef and serve at once. 
The beef ought to make it salt enough, but it is better 
to taste it after adding the beef, when more salt can 
be added if desired.—Boston Budget. 


Cooking Cabbage. 

A young sprig or summer cabbage takes from ten 
to twelve minutes from the time the water re-boils 
after the vegetable has been put into it ; but Savoys 
or large cabbages will take from thirty to forty-five 
minutes to cook properly. A heaped tablespoonful 
of salt must be allowed for each half gallon of water. 
A small piece of butter is put in with the cabbage, 
and moreover the water is carefully skimmed to keep 
it a nice color. Cabbage water is a terrible cross, as 
the smell is most obnoxious. Never put it down the 
sink unless you flush the drain at once with some dis- 
infectant. But the best way really, if you have a 
garden, is to pour it into the earth, as the earth and 
the air will deodorize it more quickly than anything 
else. When the cabbage water has been disposed 
of open the kitchen windows for a few minutes and 
roast a couple of coffee beans on the top of the 
stove.—New York Times. 

Nutmeg With Spinach. 

A cooking-school teacher is authority for the state- 
ment that nutmeg in moderation, that is, a grating 
of it, much improves the flavor of spinach, string 
beans peas and similar vegetables. Not enough 
should be used for one to be able to name the spice 
that gives the dish its appetizing flavor. Other hints 
to be remembered when cooking vegetables are not 
to cover cabbage when boiling, if you wish to get rid 
of an odor. Have the water in which you cook it 
boiling and add to it a bit of baking soda. In pre- 
paring string beans, if they are in pieces, cut them 
“ on the bias,” instead of straight across. 
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HOW TO SELECT MEATS. 

N selecting the meats for the table keep in mind 
certain facts concerning the desirable cuts. 
When beef is good, it will have a fine, smooth, 
open grain, and it will feel tender when pinched. 

The lean should be of a bright carnation red and the 
fat white rather than yellow. The suet should be 
perfectly white. If the lean should be dark or pur- 
plish and the fat very yellow, do not buy the meat. 
See that the butcher has properly jointed the meat 
before it goes home. The pieces generally roasted 
are the sirloin and the fore and middle ribs. In 
small families the ribs are the most convenient 
pieces. A whole sirloin is too large, except for a 
numerous company, but is the piece most esteemed 
by epicures. 

Steaks may be cut from the ribs, inner part of the 
sirloin or rump. The round is generally corned or 
salted and boiled. It is also used for the dish called 
beef a /a mode. The legs make excellent soup. The 
head and tail are also used for that purpose. The 
other pieces of the animal are generally salted and 
boiled or used when fresh for soups and stews when 
not too fat. If the state of the weather will allow 
you to keep fresh beef two or three days, rub with 
salt and wrap it in a cloth. In summer do not 
attempt to keep it more than twenty-four hours and 
not that length of time unless you can conveniently 
lay it on ice or in a springhouse. 


STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE. 
Now that the sweet New Jersey berries are coming 
to town one may have the ever-delicious shortcake in 


perfection. The evolution of shortcake has fast 
brought into existence a very different dish from the 
simple soda biscuit crust in its layer of luscious 
crimson fruit. The genuine shortcake of olden times 
is seldom seen to-day. It was made in the best way 
by the famous old colored cooks of the South, whose 
very existence is becoming a tradition. Thrifty New 
England housewives could seldom find “heart” to 
use butter, the sweetest, best butter of the larder, 
with that liberal hand that the genuine shortcake 
demands, though they made a buttermilk shortcake 
of delightful memory. 

These shortcakes were at first served separately 
from the fruit. Afterward it became the fashion to 
serve them in layers with the fruit. There was always 
some objection to this. The layers of soda biscuit 
are apt to become sodden by the juice of the fruit 
soaking into them. When the shortcake is served as 
it often is with unwhipped cream, the same resuit fol- 
lows; it is certainly a mistake to pour cream over so 
delicate and nice a bread as shortcake. Care also is 
necessary in baking shortcake to prevent the forma- 


tion of a hard crust, off which the berries will rol] 
and which cannot be cut with a fork, and is therefore 
a very awkward dish to eat. 

A French strawberry shortcake somewhat resem- 
bles a Charlotte Russe to which strawberries have 
been added. It consists of layers of delicate sponge 
cake or pound cake, with layers of whipped cream 
and strawberries. If it does not have the pastoral 
flavor of the American shortcake, it nevertheless js 
an ornamental and delicate dish. It is, moreover, 
easily made. First prepare the sponge cake ; the 
plain water sponge cake is generally preferred for 
this purpose. Beat three eggs very light, and add a 
cupful and a half of powdered sugar. Sift two cup- 
fuls of pastry flour with a teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar and half a teaspoonful of soda three times 
through the sieve. Add half a cupful of cold water 
to the eggs and sugar after they have been beaten 
very thoroughly together, and add the sifted flour 
to this. Beat well and pour the cake into layer pans 
such as are used for jelly cake. Bake these until 
done, but not until they are dry and hard. It is 
essential that the cake be moist. As soon as it has 
cooled spread it with whipped cream to about half an 
inch in depth, and fill this cream with as many fresh 
ripe strawberries as it will hold. Prepare a second 
layer in the same way, and put one on top of the 
other. It is not a hot shortcake like the American 
dish, but is served perfectly cold. 

To prepare whipped cream for shortcake, select 
moderately rich cream. Very rich cream will beat to 
butter before it will froth, and cream which is too 
thin will not whip to a stiff froth. There are various 
utensils in the market for whipping cream. The 
whip used by practical cooks is a simple egg-beater. 
such as may be purchased at from five to ten cents at 
any house furnishing store. The cream should be set 
(about two cupfuls at a time) in a large earthen bow, 
which is placed in a pan of cracked ice, and should 
be rapidly beaten with a whip when it iscold. Begin 
beating slowly, and increase in the swiftness of your 
strokes until the whole is a stiff froth. Add two 
heaping tablespoonfuls to every pint of cream meas- 
ured before whipping. A pint of cream increases 
from three to four times in bulk after it 1s whipped. 
Be careful to use fresh strawberries in this shortcake, 
as a moist berry would discolcr the cream and soak 
into the cake. Layers of white sponge cake are 
sometimes used for shortcake, and the whole is 
elaborately decorated. 

Still other chefs use a cake made with shortening, 
something like the batter used for a pound cake. 
Put half a pound of powdered sugar with half a 
pound of sweet butter, from which all the salt has 
been washed. Grate in a yellow rind of half a lemon, 
and beat the mixture to acream. Break in five eggs 
(one big one), and finally add half a pound of thor- 
oughly sifted and dried pastry flour. Beat well! and 
spread in two layer pans which have just been lined 
with paper. These cakes should be baked for about 
half an hour ina moderate oven. When they are 
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done let them cool for a quarter of an hour. Then 
spread them with whipped cream, which you may 
flavor if you wish with a few drops of vanilla, though 
some people prefer to omit this peculiarly French 
touch. Use about a quart of sound, ripe strawberries 
in the whipped cream on these two cakes. They 
should be almost concealed in the cream. Dredge 
both cakes thickly with powdered sugar, and put 
them together. Red raspberries, dewberries and 
luscious ripe blackberries all make excellent short- 
cake.— New York Tribune. 


SEASONABLE RECIPES. 

Fruit Taproca.—Cook three-fourths of a cupful of 
pearl tapioca in four cupfuls of water until smooth and 
transparent. Stir into it lightly a pint of fresh strawber- 
ries, raspberries or currants, adding sugar as required. 
Serve cold with cream, or a pudding sauce prepared by 
heating a pint of the berry juice to scalding and stirring 
into it a tablespoonful of cornstarch previously rubbed 
to a cream with a little cold water. Cook until it thickens, 
then add sugar according to the acidity of the fruit. Strain 
and cool before using. 

GRANOSE PuppInG.—One pint of milk, one and one 
half cupfuls of granose, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, znd 
the yolks of two eggs and white of one. Bake slowly for 
one hour in a dish placed in the oven inside of a pan of 
hot water. 


GRANOSE FrRuIT CusTARD.—Take two slightly heap- 
ing cupfuls of granose, two cupfuls of milk, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and two eggs. Add the yolks of the 
eggs with the sugar and granose to the milk, beat lightly 
for a few minutes, then add the well-beaten white and 
one cupful of canned or stewed cherries which have been 
well drained from juice. Bake in a slow oven till the 
custard is set. Allow the custard to become cold before 
serving.—Good Health. 


| We wnvite correspondence of inquiry and information on ail 
subjects of general interest and value to the Homes of the World.) 
—Goop HOouSsEKEEPING. 


DECORTICATED WHEAT MEAL. 
Editor of GouD HOUSEKEEPING : 

A few months ago, in reply to a query by one of 
your correspondents, I mentioned several brands of 
entire wheat flour which are good. Since then I have 
carefully tried the decorticated wheat meal prepared 
by Farwell & Rhines of the “Crescent” Hungarian 
Roller Mills, Watertown, N. Y., and find it superior 
to any which I have ever used. It makes most 
delicious bread and muffins and nothing equals it 
for griddle cakes. 

Their gluten and pastry flours are also excellent. 
Pastry made from the latter flour is far more delicate, 
and requires less shortening than when made with 


common flour. Their Barley.Crystals are a most ex- 

cellent breakfast food. They are, however, much 

better when cooked in more water and with less salt 

than is given in the recipe on the can in which they 

come. Mrs. E. W. C. 
Rockrorp, ILL. 


THE CHAFING DISH, IN VERSE. 
Eadstor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 

My wife is a faithful reader of your magazine, a firm 
believer in its creed of being ‘‘ Conducted in the Interests 
of the Higher Life of the Household,” and she is so pro- 
nounced in expressing her admiration for Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING that I have myself come to the conclusion that 
she is right in this particular, as she is in many others. 
We were both much interested in what the June number 
had to say about the Chafing Dish, probably from the 
fact that my business leads me in that line of commercial 
effort, my attention first having been called that way from 
hearing my better half constantly speaking of the many 
virtues contained in her Chafing Dish—a rather inferior 
article of its kind, by the way—and the oft-repeated ex- 
pression that “she didn’t know what she should do with- 
out it." This may, perhaps, seem rather a prosy matter 
to bring to the attention of the Editor of Goop Hovuss- 
KEEPING, and I should hardly dare attempt such an 
undertaking but for the attention given the subject in our 
copy for June. The subject may be prosy indeed, but my 
wife insists that there is also poetry in the Chafing Dish, 
even if the subject is prosy and practical. “Surely, 
John,” she said, “if you don’t believe this, suggest to the 
conductors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING that they ask some 
of their bright contributors to tell us in verse, as their 
experiences may dictate, of the merits and virtues of the 
Chafing Dish, one of the most popular belongings of the 
kitchens and dining rooms in The Homes of the World.” 

J. M.C. 


So enthusiastic is our correspondent, here quoted, 
that he places at the disposal of the editor of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a fine Silver-plated Chafing Dish, to 
be presented to the writer of the best piece of verse, 
of not less than one-fourth page of Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING, the decision as to whose production is the 
best, to be made by vote of our readers, sent to the 
editor on the accompanying coupon, the same to be 
mailed and postmarked not later than July 27th. 

Comments are also requested as to what may have 
been the experiences of each one in the use of the 
Chafing Dish, for publication, with or without the 
names of the writers, as each may request.—£Zditor 
of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Chafing Dish Coupon. 
Name of Poem, 
Date of publication, 


Signed, 


Residence. 


Date of mailing, 


A copy of “Kitchen Mysteries.” a neat little volume of useful 
reading for the home. wiil be mailed to each person returning us 
this coupon properly filled out. 
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Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fres’» 
enter ‘aining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


THE HOUSEHOLD IN ANAGKAM. 
PUZZLE. 
403.—ARTICLES OF USE IN THE DINING ROOM. 

“Kitchen Utensils Disguised in Anagrams,” published in 
the June number of Goop HovusEKEEPING, has created an 
enthusiasm that keeps pace with the rising temperature of 
these midsummer days. Replies, unprecedented in number, 
have been received and the size of the puzzle editor’s daily 
mail has caused him to assume a puzzled air, not unaccom- 
panied by a faint blush of weariness. However, the enthu- 
siasm of the puzzlers has also been imparted in no small de- 
gree and the editor is pleased that his co-laborers are pleased. 

When it was first decided to try the patience (?) of our 
readers with the kitchen utensils, there was a premonition on 
the editor’s part that he had struck a vein that would be pro- 
ductive of fruitful results. Truth to say, the vein has “ panned 
out” far beyond expectations. We have received so many 
letters of congratulation, some even suggesting a series of 
“household anagrams,” that we have acted upon them, and 
have an announcement to make that will give pleasure, as well 
as reward, to our multitude of puzzlers. 

As will be noticed, by the caption of this article, we are to 
put the “ Household in Anagrams.” “ Kitchen Utensils” was 
the first of a series of six, and this month we give our readers 
an opportunity to discover one hundred articles of dining-room 
use disguised in anagrams. The succeeding numbers of the 
series will be in order as follows: “ Library and Music Room;’’ 
“Drawing Room;” “Sewing Room and Nursery;” and 
“Sleeping Room and Bath Room.” 


A SPECIAL PRIZE. 


In addition to the prizes which are to be given for the suc- 
cessful solutions of each of these series of household ana- 
grams, a special prize will be given to the one who shall be 
successful in solving all six. This special prize will be 


An Elegant Silver-Plated Five O’clock Tea-Kettle. 


Without further introduction we give the list of 100 articles 
of use in the dining room, disguised in anagrammatical form. 
. Nan stole six beet. 15. Gail binds ten. 

. Vic, the rain ceases. 16. Pa, less loud. 

. Five runs Kit. 17. Roy robs pens. 

. Cut pinks. 18. Eva E. B. drinks. 
C. T. shook Tip. . Blow as rugs. 

. Test wares. . Set scar. 

. Sod stores pens. . Rabid doses. 

. Taller class. . F. F. tubes. 

. Race gives turn. . Gone or pass on. 

. Seen lots made. . He'd give sea belts. 
. The tall cobs. . Pass a sugar fork, 
. Boston pleas. . R. T. pleats. 

. G. N. blows fire. . Villains suit dad. 
. Ashad slides. 8. He bodes sin. 


29. Sparking Inn. 
30. E— skates back. 
31. Crude as sun caps. 
32. P. sold no horse. 
33- Boys’ rag vat. 
. N. K. V. try his ices. 
. Sad, drear Bob. 
. Sit rude fish. 
. Sink pan. 
. Top season. 
. O pure sunset! 
. I march, I sing, or nod. 
. Richest pie C—. 
. Blot wet tears. 
. Bard Rand put stale beet. 
- R.S.Lochs died of her puns. 8 
. P. T. B. man’s equal. 
. Ted learn pins. 
. A red scent. 
. Tugs or nags. 
. Jack’s peril. 
50. Turks even bit. 
. E. C. S. Coe’s hopes. 
. Son Ben one rib. 
. Bad car lanes. 
. Raise ten rats. 
. Eve D— stored but riches. 
. Look! ticket caves fleet. 
. Low oak wolds sob road. 
. Steep as under stone. 
. N. B. N. go Boston. 
60. From seat K. . Meg’s teas. 
. R. V. seeks race. . P. B. L. shun cow. 
. O, Ross camp row. 95. U— spur jigs. 
. For O. K. lives. 96. Slave girls slated tan cup 
. So, lands of soda pranks. 97. Kites ferns. 
65. Cuts for pink kite Ev. 98. Do shorn poles? 
6. C. E. his sly deer. 99. Man’g J— push cage. 
7. P. D. Clune’s riches. 100. K’s last share. 


- D. scent pear hills. 
bg. T. ceases crime. 
. Pat’s tours M. D. 
. Bella sat. 
. Teetee tastes T. 
. Say on ports. 
. Rob brew sly. 
5. Chew trap rites. 
. V. King Frink’s five hands 
roses. 
- Rob’s rise had been low 
corn toys. 
3. C. C. reaches his fine hen 
shed. 
R. drinks baccarat juices. 
. Firs in fume. 
31. True games—sand cars. 
82. Send German papers in cars 
. ’Pon Bob’s noons. 
. Cik, pert tubs. 
35. Singer Vick Vance see rim. 
. Villey Jenks. 
7. Carrie F. 
cone. 
88. Loves soon pi. 
Fred Royer, stoves first rye 
roses. 
. So Ben bids snake hat bonds. 
- Red hill snows B. C. 
. I fold wands, turns bats 


cooks spiced 


PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, an elegant set (one dozen) 
of the Meriden Britannia Company’s “ Etruscan Pattern,” 
extra plate, teaspoons, for the first correct answer; Secor! 
Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING for 
the second ditto; Z%ird Prize, one year’s subscription to 
Amateur Gardening for the third such list. Number the an- 
swers in order from 1 to roo. 


Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Precedence wi!! be 


determined by date of postmark. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank to be found on page * 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 


Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, July 27, 1s. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
398.—ANAGRAMMATICAL ROYALTY. 


The puzzlers had a royal good time with the “Anagrammat'- 
cal Royalty” puzzle, published in the April number of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. The editor’s desk was heaped with replies 
Owing to an oversight, No. 59 lacked three letters necessary 
for its completion, but this did not deter the winners from mak- 
ing a successful guess. All those who sent in “ James of S 
land ” have been credited with a correct answer. There were 
comparatively few who allowed the error to bother them and 
the prize winners did not allow it to trouble them at all. Ger- 
trude M. Cannon of Augusta, Me., who was the first to send in 
a correct list, failed to observe the condition requiring a 
coupon, therefore the first prize goes to the next successfu! list, 
which was sent in by George A. Fletcher of Milton, Mass: 
The winner of the second prize is S. A. Van Doren of RB-ook- 
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lyn, N. ¥., and the third prize goes to Mrs. F. A. Millard 
of Burlington, Ia. Following is the correct list of answers to 


he puzzle: 
_e . William the Conqueror. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
. Alfred the Great. 
King James the First. 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 
. Gustavus Adolphus. 
. Anne of Austria. 
. Frederick the Great. 
. Henry the Eighth. 
. Queen Elizabeth. 
. Louis Sixteenth. 
. Canute, the Danish King. 
. Richard the Thirc. 
. Charles the First. 
- Queen Victoria. 
5. Francis Second of Germany. 
. Justinian the Great. 
3. Alfonso, King of Portugal. 
. Queen Liliuokalani. 
. Edward the Confessor. 
. Peter the Great. 
. Tiberius. 
. Marie Antoinette. 
. Alexander First of Russia. 
. Cesar Augustus. 
John, King of England. 
. Charles of Anjou. 
. Victor Emanuel. 
. George the Second. 
. Catharine de Medici. 
. Philip of Macedon. 
. Constantine the Great. 
. Margaret of Valois. 
. William and Mary. 
. Darius the Mede. 
. Montezuma. 
. Margaret of Denmark. 
. Henry, Emperor of Germany. 
. Richard the Lionhearted. 
. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
. Herod the Great. 
. Stephen, King of England. 
. Catharine, Empress of Russia. 
. Maximilian. 
. Otho, King of Greece. 
6. Philip Second of Spain. 
. Eric, King of Sweden. 
. Matthias the Great. 
. Herod Antipas. 
. Emperor William Frederick. 
. Robert Bruce. 
. Xerxes, King of Persia. 
. William Rufus. 
- Louisa, Queen of Prussia. 
55. Henry Fourth of France. 
. Joseph Bonaparte. 
. Frederick Adolphus. 
Cleopatra. 
59- James Second of Scotland. 
60. Elizabeth Stuart. 


ne 


Those who are entitled to honorable mention for the prompti- 
tude and correctness of their answers include the following: 
Mrs. Emily F. Conway, Washington, D, C.; Mrs. Joseph S. 
Hamilton, Bellevue, Pa.; Mrs. H. C. G. Beaudt, Clinton, N. 
Y.; Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Mass. ; Mrs. I. G. Parker, 
Auburndale, Mass.: Mrs. Mellen N. Bray, Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. L. C. Baker, Hartford, Ct.; Frances H. Wills, Atchison, 
Kans.; Mrs. John H. Hartog, Chicago; Mrs. Thomas P. 


Butcher, Parkersburg, W. Va.; E. H. Hatch, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ; Miss Alice E. Burnham, Waltham, Mass; J. J. Lo- 
baugh, Farmington, Ill.; W. B. Morningstern, Newark, N. J.; 
Mrs. Frank Gregory, Louisville, Ky. ; N. B. Nelson, Hillsboro, 
O.; Mrs. E. Butler, Effingham, Ill. ; Mrs. H. D. Kendall, Lowell, 
Mass. ; Mrs. Mary C. Fitch, Norwich, Ct.; Mrs. A. E. Grover, 
Stroudwater, Me.; Miss Daisy A. Bourjal, Mansura, La.; Miss 
Martha L. Stearns, Hinsdale, N. H.; Caroline M. Crawford, 
Roxbury, Mass; Mary M. Ward, Oak Park, III. 


Prize Puzz_LE.—ANSWERS. 
399.—FIFTY QUOTATIONS. 


Our puzzlers have better success with anagrams than with 
poetical quotations; consequently the “ Fifty Quotations,” pub- 
lished in the May number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, remains 
unsolved by our puzzlers. Brave attempts were made, but no 
one was successful in getting a complete list of answers. The 
correct list of answers ought to prove interesting to those who 
struggled so heroically. 


- John Burroughs, 
. Geotfrey Chaucer, 
. Alfred Tennyson, 
. William Shakespeare, 
. James Russell Lowell, 
Philip B. Marston, 
. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen, 
Sir Philip Sidney, 
g. Charles Kingsley, 

. E. B. Browning, 

. J. G. Whittier, 

. Hobert Herrick, 

. Susan Coolidge, 

. Sir Walter Raleigh, 

. John Milton, 

. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 


“ Waiting.” 
Canterbury Tales.” 
“ Maud.’ 
“ Julius Caesar. 
“The Present Crisis. 
“ Summer Changes. 
“ Evolution. 
“ Arcadia." 
“The World Goes Up.” 
“ Rhyme of the Duchess May.’ 
“The Friend's Burial. 
“ Time. 
“My Rights.’ 
“Lines Written in Prison. 
“May Morning.” 
“To the Skylark.” 
“ Cymbeline.” 
“To My Love.” 
“ Resignation.” 
“ Galatea.” 
“ Love and Death.” 


8. James Russell Lowell, 
. Paul Fleming, 
. E. S. Phelps, 
. Edwin Arnold, 
22. Richard W. Gilder, 
“The Woods That Bring the Sunset Near.” 
23. Ralph Waldo Emerson, “The Problem.” 
24. Dante G. Rossetti, “ Soothsay.” 
. H. W. Longfellow, “Itis Not Always May. 
. H. W. Longfellow, “ Morituri Salutamus. 
. T. Buchanan Read, “ Drifting.” 
28. O. W. Holmes, “The Chambered Nautilus.” 
29. E. Nesbit, “ Spring.” 
. Jean Ingelow, “Songs of Seven.” 
. Robert Greene, “ Sweet Content.” 
. William Morris, “ Autumn.” 
. Harriet Winslow, “To the Unsatisfied.” 
34. William C. Bryart, “Blessed Are They That Mourn.” 
35- Helen Hunt, “Not as I Will.” 
. William Wordsworth, “Ode on Immortality.” 
. Felicia Hemans, “Our Daily Paths.” 
. John Keats, “Eve of St. Agnes.” 
. R. H. Stoddard, “It Never Comes Again.” 
. Thomas Carlyle, “ Wanhope.” 
. Omar Khayyam, “ Rubaiyat.” 
. Dean Alford. “The Dead Alone Are Great.” 
. Dora R. Goodale, “Alone, Amid the Rye.” 
. R. C. Trench, “ The Difference.” 
. Edmund Waller, “Go, Lovely Rose.” 
. Oscar Wilde, “ Requiescat.” 
. Alfred Tennyson, “ Maud.” 
8. Horace Smith, “ Hymn to the Flowers.” 
. Sir Richard Lovelace, “To Lucasta.” 
so. Alexander Pope, “ Essay on Man.” 
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Doctor Gray’s Quest. 
Doctor GRAY's Quest. By Francis H. Underwood, LL. 
D., author of “ Quabbin,” “The Poet and the Man,” etc. 

Cloth, 12mo, 406 pages, $1.75. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

For some time before the death of this talented author 
he had been engaged upon a work of fiction which he 
meant to be the crowning effort of his life, and which he 
completed but a few days before passing away. This 
novel, “ Doctor Gray’s Quest,” is now published both in 
this country and in Great Britain, where Dr. Underwood 
had acquired a high literary standing, as well as a wide 
personal acquaintance through his positions as United 
States consul at Glasgow and Edinburg. The characters 
introduced are largely New England types, though some 
of the scenes are laid in Paris and other parts of France, 
and of course some personages and pictures of French 
life are introduced. But everything is given with the 
strong hand of a master. Few writers have been able to 
depict New England life and character as strongly and as 
truly as Dr. Underwood, his power in this direction being 
well illustrated by “Quabbin.” But the work now pub- 
lished will easily take first place—not only among the 
fiction of the season, but of that coming from the pen of 
this gifted and lamented author. Perfect in literary 
quality, and strong in conception, “‘ Doctor Gray’s Quest” 
cannot fail of a high and enduring popularity. 


Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 


THE MARRIAGE OF EsTHER. By Guy Boothby, author of 
“On the Wallaby,” etc. No. 166, 254 pages. 


The incidents of this story are located at a pearling 


station on one of the Society Group of islands. The 
story opens with a fight in a barroom in which the heroes 
are the participants. They were formerly respectable 
members of society but a penchant for lying, in one of 
them, and an appetite for liquor, in the other, had 
brought them to the lowest level of trampdom. They 
make one final effort to retrieve themselves and succeed, 
the liar winning a wife and fortune while the drunkard, 
who is responsible for his friend's success, eventually lays 
down his life for him. While somewhat melodramatic in 
style, the story serves to while away an idle hour or two 
in very entertaining manner. 


How to Make Money. 

How To MAKE Monry ALTHOUGH A Woman. By Irene 
W. Hartt, author of “How to get Married Although a 
Woman.” Peerless Series, No. 84; paper covers, 142 pages, 
25 cents. New York, J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Company, 
57 Rose street. 

If young women of the present day need “ book in- 
spiration ”’ to strive for places in the business world, they 
will find it in the present volume, which is replete with 
instances of the success which has followed earnest effort, 
in many a field of endeavor. The early experiences and 
the final triumphs of some of the most famous women 
are given in considerable detail; and there are many sug- 


gestions which will be found helpful by those who are 
under the necessity of making their own way in the 
world. The contrasts between the condition of women in 
our own country and in some foreign lands are brought 
out very forcibly; and altogether the author has done her 
sex a real service in this comprehensive chronicle of 
what has been achieved by some of them, and her survey 
of the field which is ripe for the endeavors and the 
triumphs of countless others. 


Common Land Birds. 

PocKET GUIDE TO THE Common or New 
ENGLAND. By M. A. Willcox, Professor of Zoology, 
Wellesley College. Cloth, 16mo, 158 pages; 60 cents net, by 
mail, 7o cents. Bostun, Lee & Shepard. 

This little book, which contains full description, key 
and literary references regarding eighty-nine different 
species of New England birds, is the outcome of long 
experience in teaching college women how to study the 
subject. The method of classification, based on the con- 
spicuous colors or markings, is most ingeniously arranged, 
in such a way that with the aid of the artificial key the 
identity of any bird may be easily traced. Amateur 
ornithologists will find it a most desirable assistant, 
while all interested in birds can study its pages with prof- 
it, and with a constantly broadening knowledge of the 
feathered tribes, so familiar to the sight, yet in a broader 
sense so little knowr to most of the people. 


Jimmy Boy. 

Jimmy Boy. By Sophie May, author of “ Wee Lucy,” “ Lit- 
tle Prudy Stories,”’etc. Cloth, 157 pages, illustrated: 75 
cents. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

This is a companion volume to ‘“‘ Wee Lucy,” in the 
series entitled “ Little Prudy’s Children,” and fully main- 
tains the reputation of previous productions of the same 
writer. Jimmy Boy, the hero, was a very manly little 
fellow, with an unusual amount of conscientiousness, for 
which he received due credit among those by whom he 
was best known. It proved rather difficult, at times. for 
him to live up to the full measure of his reputation: but 
he succeeded very well—quite as well as the most of boys, 
and of men and women, for that matter—and his develop- 
ment of character, through many amusing experiences, 
in which Wee Lucy has a share, forms a very entertain- 
ing narrative. 


Stories of Columbia. 

StorIEs oF CotumBiaA. By Will H. Glascock. 
pages, illustrated. New York, D. Appleton & Co. 
The author of this volume has taken numerous leading 

incidents in the life of our nation, from the discovery by 
the Northmen down to the present time, and in a clear 
and direct manner tells the stories in a way to interestingly 
bring out the heroic qualities displayed. It is a book for 
the young, in its scope and intent; yet one which many of 
riper years will delight to peruse, so graphic are its state 
ments, so accurately its facts presented, so pleasing the 
manner in which they are related. 


Cloth, 196 


Pussy AND HER LancuaGe. By Marvin R. Clark. 
Including a Paper on the Wonderful Discovery of the 
Cat Language, by Alphonse Leon Grimaldi, F. R. S., etc: 
Paper, 123 pages, so cents. New York. Published by the 
Author. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING wil! be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came trom and to 
whom belonging. 

Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 

numerous that we are obliged to decline many received. that we should 


be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
srests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow]l- 
edved merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goor 
HovsEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 


benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 

rably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
nti To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


FOR THE WARM DAYS OF SUMMER. 

Continuing the discussion of “* Food for the Family 
of Man,” a well-known writer, whose identity is 
s\ightly veiled under a pseudonym, treats of * Milk, 
Eggs and Meat,” discussing their food value, looking 
to the nutrition and development of the human sys- 
tem. Some of the points prominently brought out 
are that milk is a complete natural food, containing 
all the life-sustaining qualities, and furnishing stand- 
ard nourishment for invalids and fever patients. The 
egg is also shown to be a valuable substitute for 
meat; there are some suggestions for the cook, look- 
ing to that variety which is “the spice of life; ” and 
it is also emphasized that it is not necessary to be 
extravagant in order to “ set a good table.” 


The first part is given, from the pen of Ruth Arm- 
strong, of an interesting story for girls of the house- 
hold—or any other sensible girls, for that matter— 
under the title of “ The Two Decisions.” This part 
relates the ennobling experience of a typical New 
England girl, who married for love, and after fifteen 
years of noble struggle was “ rewarded by honor and 
position and increasing wealth, with a character re- 
fined and ennobled through much sinking of self, 
and a heart enriched by the love which, sacredly 
kept, had grown deeper and fuller in all those years.” 
We must wait for a month to learn regarding the 
second decision. 


Who has ever heard anything regarding the mar- 
kets of Venice, or had an idea how the people of 
that peculiar city were supplied with food ?—unless 
by chance the matter had been made the subject of 
personal observation. Miss Parloa gives a graphic 
description, in her charming way, of the peculiarities 
encountered there—after having first visited Verona 
and, in connection with the markets, studied up the 
matter of Romeo and Juliet. The entire letter is a 
very absorbing treatment of Italian life and scenes, 
which no one will fail to read, 


And while we are thinking about this matter of 
Italian living, behold, another phase of experience is 
presented, from the pen of Marie Gozzaldi, who, 
considering her name, writes delightful English, in 
her description of “* How People Live on the Shores 
of the Italian Lakes. To be sure, we cannot quite 
bring ourselves to covet a Sunday dinner of roast 
cat—but every one to their taste ; and perhaps after 
all here is the solution of an abundant and cheap 
meat supply ! 


Under the heading of * Emergency Dishes” will 
-be found a warm commendation of the chafing dish, 
a description of some of the helpful things which 
can be done upon it, and recipes for use in that 
connection. 


More amusing in retrospect than in their occurrence 
will be found the “ Reminiscences of a House- 
keeper,” pleasingly related by Mrs. M. A. Collins. 


The subject of ** Domestic Economics” is ever old 
yet ever new, and housekeepers who are looking for 
suggestions pertinent to the hard times will thank A. 
Ashmun Kelly for those here contributed. 


“ Bread Without Yeast” relates the story of one 
woman's “ home-made contrivances,” as told by Jo- 
sephine Stetson. 


Mrs. F. P. Heinze writes “Regarding Gerinan 
Beds,” in the make-up of which there is beauty as 
well as comfort. 


The frontispiece presents the portraits of the 
eleven brave “Women Who Dared and Did,” while 
well maintaining their accustomed places in the more 
effective field “ of the Higher Life of the Household,” 
the story of which is told at some length in verse 
close following the leading articles. 


The original poetry opens with “ The Circle of the 
Golden Year—July,.” by Clarence Hawkes, and also 
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embraces “In and Out of Fashion,” by John Went- 
worth ; “ Eventide,” by Clara B. Heath ; “ O Flowers 
of Summer,” by Florence Cone; “When Night 
Comes Down,” by Marienne Heaton; “ Dolly’s 
Sponge Cakes” by Martha B. Tausig; “The Old 
Rocking-Chair,” by T. C. Harbaugh ; and “A Cradle 
Song,” by Amelia Burr. 


These, with the usual wealth of the various depart- 
ments, the brief articles, original and selected, the 
fresh comment on themes of passing interest, the 
puzzles and recreations, combine to make a delight- 
ful feast. 


SOME WOMEN WHO DARED AND DID. 

The illustrated frontispiece of this issue of Goop 
HousEKEEPING, and the accompanying rhymes, on 
other pages, tell the story of what woman can do, 
outside of her too narrowly prescribed sphere of use- 
fulness in the world’s arena of life’s duties and pleas- 
ures,—a “labor of love,” unstinted in effort and 
unselfishly given without trenching, in any percep- 
tible degree, upon the proper fulfillment of her 
popularly meted out daily duties. 

It was not with a view before them of new bonnets 
or new wraps, or of fascinating programs for fresh 
entertainments, that the work was taken up, but 
simply that those to whom the opportunity came, 
might, by their efforts, aid in alleviating suffering and 
carrying comfort to their less fortunate fellow mor- 
tals, that would not in all probability have been ex- 
tended, and humanely executed, but for the accept- 
ance of the opportunity which this business circum- 
stance afforded them. All honor, then, to these 
women, or any others similarly disposed and ready, 
the carping of small-fry critics, to the contrary, not- 
withstanding. 

This writing, and the matter of reproducing in 
engraving and print, the personnel of those who 
“ dared and did,” is made in response to a communi- 
cation to the Editor of Goop HovusekEEPING, asking 
for an editorial opinion of the merits of the case, 
adding in conclusion: “ Would not these mothers, 
wives and daughters, have been serving their day 
and generation more faithfully and sensibly, by 
remaining at home, and seeing that their husbands 
and sons were not sent supperless to bed? Would 
not they thus have been more in the line of strength- 
ening the elements of home affection and daily 
duties, by keeping within the doorways of their own 
homes, rather than in the parading of themselves in 
printing offices and other public places, ‘to be seen of 


men,’ and women more prominently than would 
otherwise have been the case ?” 

Not to be misunderstood, we have simply to say 
here, that it is the editorial opinion of Goop Hovss- 
KEEPING that in the arena of woman’s place in the 
realms of worldly activity, and woman’s duty, unsel- 
fishly performed, the women who “dared and did,” 
were walking more closely in the enlarged field of 
usefulness and helpfulness to the family of mankind, 
in their effort to do what they could for humanity's 
sake, than those who, looking on, went by on the 
other side, with unshed crocodile tears hidden be- 
neath their closely drawn eyelids. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 
COMPILED BITS OF HOUSEHOLD FACT AND Fancy. 
The heart has ears. 

In a still pool swarm devils. 

Modesty is a maiden’s necklace. 

In desire, swiftness itself is decay. 

Friendship is better than kindred. 

Government is the soul of society. 

Economy is the easy chair of old age. 

A contented mind is a continual feast. 

A clean glove often hides a dirty hand. 

One never repents of having eaten too little. 

Good counsel is cast away upon the self-conceited. 

A great genius will sincerely acknowledge ‘is 
defects. 

A virtuous mind in a fair body is like a fine picture 
in a good light. 


Man may growl, grumble and fight, but it has no 
effect upon natural right. 

Those who live for the future must always appear 
selfish to those who live for the present. 


Repentance without amendment is like continual 
pumping in a ship without stopping the leaks. 

If we did some little act of kindness every day 
what a beautiful record our years would present! 


Truth always presents the same picture under the 
same conditions, but lying creates a kaleidoscopic 
picture. 

There is some value in being abused, for thor- 
oughly worthless people do not receive even that 
much notice. 

It is a curious fact that man will condemn ail! the 
faults in others, and excuse whatever habits he may 
possess himself. 

With many, life is like a kettle of sap in maple 
sugar time, each bubble trying to swell up bigger 
than the other, until it bursts. 

Fools may say wise things, but they do not profit 
by them; so wise men may sometimes err. In either 
case the nature is not changed. 
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Goor HousEKEEPING. 


What is Said about Good Housekeeping. 


What its Readers Say: 


I must say Good Housekeeping is a mine of 
wealth for a housewife. I have seen hundreds 
of periodicals in same line, in the last thirty 
years and find it unequaled. Mrs. J. B. H. 

Chicago, 


Good Housekeeping has been one of our 
most pleasant visitors, almost from its very 
beginning. Mrs. J. W. N. 

Thorntown, Ind. 


I have taken Good Housekeeping nearly 
eight years, and should dislike to give it up. !t 
isa valuable magazine in the home. 

Melrose, Mass. Mrs. M. E. L. 


Good Housekeeping still affords great satis- 
faction, and I am sure, omce a subscriber a/ways 
a subscriber. Mrs. H. D. W. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


I think Good Housekeeping the finest mag- 
azine published. I am always impatient from 
one issue to the other. Mrs. W. T. M. 

Bay City, Mich. 


We are highly pleased with Good Housekeep- 
ing, and think it a most excellent magazine. 
Moweaqua, III. J. R. B. 


During these hard times, I feel the necessity 
of greater economy, but I cannot this year give 
up Good Housekeeping, which I have had from 
the beginning of its career. My interest in it 
has never abated, though not a housekeeper. 

Medford, Mass. Miss S. J. B. 


I like Good Housekeeping very much, and 
would not be without it. Mrs. J. K. M. 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 


I always feel that there is something in each 
number that is very valuable to any woman, 
whether she is a housekeeper or not. 

Crookston, Minn. 


Mrs. G. I. E. 


What the Press Says: 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine 
published with the aim of promoting interest 
in the Higher Life of the Household.— Boston 
Herald. 


From Maine to California the people every- 
where enjoy, admire and commend Good House- 
keeping. It is specially adapted to the house- 
hold, and its pages afford an infinite amount of 
information for the members of the family 
circle.—Southern Cultivator. 


Each member of the household finds in your 
pages a dainty morsel, just what he or she wants. 
Something for public and something for private ; 
something for “plain people,” and something 
for merry ones.—Menasha Evening Breese. 


Good Housekeeping, as its name implies, is 
devoted to practical housekeeping, and Con- 
ducted in the Interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. Its departments are ably edited, 
and its mechanical make-up of a high order. A 
copy should be in the home of every good house- 
keeper.—Petersburg Home and Farm Visitor. 


It provides the reader with many excellent 
suggestions, which are clearly stated and there 
fore easily to be comprehended and remem- 
bered.—Albany Times and Evening Union. 


We can unreservedly recommend your mag- 
azine as worthy the perusal of every house- 
wife—it will make more pleasant and more 
bright every home it enters—New England 
Grocer. 


Good Housekeeping is easily the best house- 
keeper's magazine at the present day.— San 
Francisco Hotel Gazette. 


Matters of general household interest always 
receive liberal and judicial treatment in this 
model publication.— The Canadian Statesman. 
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Publishers Desk. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs.., JuLy, 1895. 


Good-Housekeeping 


CONDUCTED IN THE INTERESTS OF THE HIGHER LIFE 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


A Monthly Family Journal, each number containing carefully 
considered papers from the most eminent and practical writers of 
Domestic Literature, with an Eclectic Department, composed of 
the choicest selections from the gems of domestic literary treas- 
uries picked up by journalistic pens, from the rapidly increasing 
literary mines of wealth and worth. §$2.00a year; single copies 
20 cents, on the news stands. 

Remittances should be sent by check, draft, express order, or 
P. O. money-order, payable to CLARK W. Bryan COMPANY 
Cash and postal notes should te sent by registered letter. We 
cannot te responsible for loss if sent in any other way. 

Change of Address. When a change of address is ordered 
both the old and new address must be given. 

Receipts. We do not send receipts for subscriptions unless the re- 
quest is accompanied with stamp. The change of date upon your 
address label will indicate within three weeks that the remittance 
was received. 

Discontinuances. Subscribers wishing Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
stopped at the expiration of their subscription must notify us to 
that effect ; otherwise we shall consider it their wish to have it 
continued. All arrearages must be paid. 


CLARK W. BRYAN COMPANY, PuBLisHers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
York OFFice, 38 Times Building. 


Kagistered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


To Advertisers and Advertising Agents: 

Vie have placed the entire charge of our advertising department of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING in the hands of Mr. H. P. Hubbard, with 
headquarters at 38 Times Building, New York, to whom ail corre- 
spondence and orders should be addressed. 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., 
Publishers Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


Good Housekeeping is the only magazine published ex- 
clusively “In the Interests of the Higher Life of the Household in 
the Homes of the World,” and is widely quoted by both press and 
public as “ The best household magazine published.” 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


One Page per time, $80 00 | pod ra $120.00 | Fourth $450.00 
One-half Page per time, 45.00 | facing 67 50 | Cover 80.00 


: reading or 
One-quarter Page per time, 25 00 | Giateliden. 3750 Page, 45.00 


SIZE OF PAGE, 9 IN. LONG, 6 1-4 IN. WIDE. 


All space less than 1-4 page, 50 cts. per Agate line per time. 


“ 


Discounts 3 Months’ Contract, 10 per cent 
Above, 

Reading Notices (interspersed with reading matter), $1 00 per line 
each time. Advertising forms close promptly on the roth of the 
month preceding date of issue 

Address a// orders foradvertising or advertising correspond. 
ence to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 
38 Times Building, NEw City. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive Study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water-Marks and Trade-Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2.00a year. Advertising Rates made known on 
application to 

CLARK W. BRYAN CO., PuBLisHErs, 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Or, No. 38 Times Building, New York City. seine 


WHAT EVERYBODY SAYS MUST BE TRUE. 


We cannot see how any wel! regulated family can 
do without Goop HousEKEEPING.— The Boston Times. 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is woman’s best friend and safest 
counsellor. It should find a place in every household.—Southern 
Cultivator and Industrial Journal. 

Goov HOUSEKEFPING has no superior as a household 
journal. Its specialties relate to cooking and those domestic mat- 
ters which are particularly associated with the kitchen and dining 
room.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

In general reading matter Goop HOUSEKEEPING equals all 
other like publications, while in the peculiar line to 
which itis devotedit is not surpassed by any of its 
contemporaries.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Housekeepers—good housekeepers—are eager in these progressive 
times to attain all the knowledge possible pertaining to their special 
ine of duty. There is no better publication that will prove 
a practicable aid to them than Goop HOUSEKEEPING.—Syracuse, 
(N. Y.) Herald. 

There is a solid value about “Goop HousEKEEPinc” 
which makes it one of the best of all the magazines 
devoted to the household; and, indeed, many women wou!d 
put it at the top of the list. It sticks closelyto the purpose expressed 
in its title; there are no frills about it. no superfluities ; nothing but 
what is useful and practical.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 

Goop HovuSsEKEEPING contains a score of timely articles, all writ 
ten in the interest of the “ higher life of the home.” These include 
new and practical suggestions for the home maker, stories and songs 
for the children, and a Sunday afternoon department for the whole 
household. It coversevery branch of Industry and edu- 
cation included in good housekeeping.—Buffalo Courier. 

The modern woman is a gcod housekeeper ; the modern text-book 
on the subject is “*Goop HOUSEKEEPING,’ with more good 
solid sensible reading in each number than a hundred 
of some of the so-called Home Journals. In this day of 
journalism, ‘here is so much chaff and the wheat so scarce, that it is 
really pleasing to make the acquaintance of a journal like Goop 
HovusEKEEPING.—Lutherville Enterprise. 

Goopv HOUSEKEEPING is the only magazine published exclusively 
“in the interests of the higher life of the household in the homes of 
the world,” and is widely quoted by both press and public as the 
**best household magazine published.’’ Housekeepers, 
young and old, will find this Goop HOUSEKEEPING one of the best 
magazines obtainable treating of domestic matters. The 
stories and bright poems add much interest to its pages.—Athol 
Chronicle. 

Housekeepers, young and old, willfind Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
worthy of its name and one of the best and most compre- 
hensive magazines obtainable treating of domestic 
matters. Filled with excellent articles pertaining to the making 
and keeping of a well ordered household it yet recognizes the need of 
entertainment for wearied home makers, and bright poems and stories 
add interest toits pages. \Wecan think of no gift that would be more 
useful or entertaining for a housekeeper than a year’s subscription 
to Goop HovusEKEEPING.—Dryden Herald. 

The attention of intelligent and progressive housewives need not 
be called to the necessity of fitting literature inthe home. No well 
regulated fireside is without the aid of good and helpful household 
journals in this advanced day. The question uppermost is where to 
find the publication that best suits the varied requirements of the 
housewife and family circle. Unquestionably the magazine 
par excellence is Goop HovusEKEEPING. It Is without a 

peer in its class, one of the largest and most ably edited, help’! 
and useful to a degree impossible to describe.—Pinckneyville Demo 
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POPPIES. 


All above the sunshine dazzled, all below the poppies blazed, 


Pink and white and glowing crimson ; crumbled, like the hands that raised, 


‘Till gray columns stood among them, cach a record, stern and dumb, 


Of the varted past behind them, wattinge for the times to come. 
o 


All above the sunshine dazzled, all below the poppies gleamed, 
And the soft south wind among them murmured like a soul that dreamed ; 


Dreamed of sweeter, rarer flowers, dreamed of sunshine fiercer far, 
Dreamed of all that it had slept on, far beyond its own fatr star. 


All above the sunshine dazzled, all below the poppies shone, 
And one stood ‘mid blooms and breezes, dreaming of the days long gone. 
Where the long-green English meadows, bathed in glory from the west, 


Heard a whisper, saw 


a meeting; and tears blotted out the rest. 


All above the sunshine dazzled, all below the poppics swayed. 
As the light airs from the ocean with their fair, frail petals played, 
Aside she dashed the dew that dared to dim her proud eyes steady light 
Choosing out the gayest poppies, * They shall catch his glance to-night.” 
—All the Vear Round. 
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